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What Has 


Happened to the Railways? 


The two years the railway statistics of which afford 
the most significant comparisons with those of 1931 
are 1921 and 1929. Comparisons with 1921 are sig- 
nificant because, until 1931, it was the year of the most 
severe depression that the railways ever experienced. 
Comparisons with 1929 are significant because they 
show the extent to which earnings and expenses have 
declined during the present depression. Complete 
statistics of the earnings and expenses of the Class I 
roads for the first six months of 1931 are now avail- 
able, and in the accompanying table they are compared 
with statistics for the first six months of 1921 and 
1929. 

In studying these figures it should be borne in mind 
that the first half of 1921 was the early part of the de- 
pression of 1921-1922, and that railway managements 
had then only begun to retrench to offset the declines 
of traffic and earnings, while the first half of 1931 
followed fifteen months of steadily increasing depres- 
sion and retrenchment. 

In the first half of 1931 total earnings were 18.3 per 
cent, (or about $489,000,000) less than in the first half 
of 1921. The decline of freight earnings was 10.5 per 


Revenues, Expenses, Etc., Class | Roads, first six months 
1921-1929-1931 


Per cent 
De- Per 
crease cent 
(orIn- De- 
crease) crease 
1931 1931 
com- com- 
pared pared 
with with 
1921 1929 1931 1921 1929 
Oper. Revenues.$2,676,181,270 $3,067,818,671 $2,187,437,435 —18.3 —28.7 
Freight - 1,870,442,229 2,323,106,023 1,673,781,494 —10.5 —27.9 
Passenger ... 574,939,925 431,047,863 292,163,226 —49.2 —32.2 
Oper. Expenses. 2,363,343,960 2,249,486,144 1,716,774,190 --27.3 —23.7 
Transportat’n 1,198,287,134 1,046,759,503 814,148,878 —-32.1 —22.3 
Maintenance. 1,012,235,609 1,017,780,886 729,588,277 —27.9 —28.3 
Lees 133,396,337 197,041,738 164,738,626 +23.5 —16.4 
Net Oper. In- 
ae 145,485,019 562,729,734 238,550,140 +64.0 -—57.6 





cent, or about $196,000,000, and was due entirely to 
reductions of rates, as freight business was 6% per 
cent larger than in 1921. The decline of passenger 
earnings was over 49 per cent, or about $283,000,000, 
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and was almost entirely due to loss of traffic. Never 
in the history of American railroads, until the present 
depression, were their earnings less at the end of any 
decade than at its beginning. 

Operating expenses in the first half of 1931 were 
27.3 per cent, (or $646,000,000) less than in the first 
half of 1921, the reduction of transportation expenses 
being 32 per cent and of maintenance expenses almost 
28 per cent. A reduction of more than 300,000 in 
the number of employees accounts for about 40 per 
cent of the difference in total operating expenses, the 
rest of it being due to other effects of increased effi- 
ciency and to declines in prices of fuel and materials. 
While operating expenses were about 27 per cent less. 
in the first half of 1931 than in the first half of 1921, 
taxes were 234 per cent greater. 

The result of all these changes was that net operat- 
ing income in the first six months of 1931 was 64 per 
cent greater than in the first six months of 1921, but 
it was steadily declining as compared with that of 
1921, and in June was actually less than in June, 1921. 
Total net operating income of the Class I roads in the 
year 1921 was about $616,000,000, being relatively 
much larger in the second than in the first half of the 
year. No considerable improvement in net return has 


been occurring in 1931. If it should be relatively as 


small throughout the year as it was in the first half, it 
would total only about $541,000,000. This would be 
$76,000,000 less than in 1921, although the investment 
in railroad property is $6,000,000,000 more than it was 
then. Apparently only authorization of an advance in 
freight rates by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
can prevent the Class I roads from earning less than 
2.25 per cent in 1931 as compared with 2.87 per cent in 
1921, which, measured by return earned on invest- 
ment was the worst year in railroad history until 1931. 


Comparisons with Past Depressions 


The decline between 1929, most of which was a year 
of general prosperity, and 1931 in the earnings of the 
railroads was unprecedented in their history. Total 
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earnings in the first half of 1931 were $881,000,000 
less than in the first half of 1929, a decline of almost 
29 per cent. The loss of freight earnings was almost 
$650,000,000 and of passenger earnings about $140,- 
000,000. Operating expenses were reduced $533,000,- 
000, or almost 24 per cent, the decline in transportation 
expenses being more than 22 per cent and in mainte- 
nance expenses more than 28 per cent. Of the reduc- 
tion in total operating expenses, approximately one- 
half was due to a curtailment of about 315,000 in the 
number of employees. Taxes declined $32,000,000 but 
this was due almost entirely to the decline in net earn- 
ings, upon which federal taxes are based. Net operat- 
ing income declined from about $563,000,000 to about 
$239,000,000, or 57.6 per cent. In the first half. of 
1929 it represented a return at the annual rate of 5.54 
per cent upon investment and in the first half of 1931 
at the rate of 2.15 per cent. Total net operating in- 
come in 1929 was $1,275,000,000. Apparently it will 
be $735,000,000 less than this in 1931 unless the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission authorizes an advance in 
rates, and thereby makes it relatively larger in the 
second half than in the first half of the year. 

It would be difficult to say whether the statistics 
given regarding earnings or operating expenses are the 
more extraordinary. Comparisons are being made of 
the present depression with that of the early nineties. 
The decline of freight traffic in the year ended June 
* 30, 1894, following the panic of 1893, which put many 
railroads into receivership, was only 14 per cent, and 
the decline of freight earnings about 15% per cent. In 
the year ended June 30, 1895, freight business began 
to recover and total railway earnings were only 12 per 
cent less than in the year ended June 30, 1893. In 
1921 freight business was 23 per cent less than in 
1920, but in 1922 only 18 per cent less, showing that 
general business had begun to recover. During the 
last decade passenger business constantly declined, and 
freight business grew much less than formerly. In 
both 1930 and 1931 passenger business has continued 
to decline, and in 1930 freight business was 14 per 
cent smaller than in 1929, and in the first half of 193] 
was almost 27 per cent less than in the first half of 
1929. Following a decade of unprecedented decline of 
passenger business and of unprecedentedly slow 
growth of freight business, the present depression has 
been marked by relatively the greatest decline of pas- 
senger and freight business that ever occurred. 


Unprecedented Reductions of Expenses 


Unprecedented reductions of operating expenses 
have been made to offset these unprecedented losses of 
traffic and earnings. In 1895 operating expenses were 
only 12 per cent less than in 1893, although their reduc- 
tion was aided by reductions of wages. In 1922 oper- 
ating expenses were only 23% per cent less than in 
1920, although their reduction was aided by reductions 
of wages. In the first six months of 1931 operating 
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expenses were almost 24 per cent less than in the first 
six months of 1929, although their curtailment was not 
aided by any reduction of wages. The average num- 
ber of employees in the first half of 1931, about 1,328,- 
000, was the smallest since 1904. The severe reduc- 
tion in number of employees undoubtedly has been 
largely due to the fact that wage scales have been 
maintained. Greatly reduced earnings necessitate 
proportionate curtailment of pay rolls, and if wages 
are maintained the needed curtailment of pay rolls 
must be secured, if possible, by reducing employment. 

Only twice in the history of American railways has 
their freight traffic declined during two consecutive 
years—in 1914 and 1915, and in 1930 and 1931; and 
the decline in 1915 as compared with 1913 was only 8 
per cent, while the decline in 1931 as compared with 
1929 has been almost 27 per cent. This unprecedented 
decline of freight business is the principal immediate 
cause of the troubles of the railroads, but the long 
decline of their passenger earnings and unwarranted 
reductions that have been made in their rates are other 
important causes; and anyone who considers without 
prejudice all the influences to which they have been 
subjected during the last decade, and especially during 
the present depression, will feel no surprise that they 
have asked for a general advance in freight rates, 
whatever he may think of the expediency of such an 
advance. 


How Recover: 
Lost Freight Traffic? 


All the resourcefulness of railroad managements is 
now being directed upon the problem of discovering a 
means of stopping the loss of freight traffic to com- 
petitive motor trucks, and recovering traffic already 
lost. Different railroad officers have held different 
ideas as to the proper course to pursue, with the result 
that experimental efforts to recover traffic, which have 
been made in the past, have ordinarily differed from 
each other in one or more major respects. Out of these 
experiments, certain definite conclusions can now be 
drawn. 

Recently the Railway Age addressed to railway off- 
cers, in charge of operations carried on for the pur- 
pose of recovering freight traffic from competitive 
motor trucks, an inquiry soliciting their personal opin- 
ions, based upon their experiences, as to what steps 
the railways must take in order to stop the loss of 
traffic to their highway competitors. In spite of the 


fact that conditions vary in different parts of the coun- 
try, a significant uniformity of opinion is shown in their 
replies. Their fundamental conclusion is that the rates 
and service of the competitors must be met; shippers 
will not forego an opportunity to enjoy a somewhat 
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more convenient service or somewhat lower rates in 
order to patronize the railways. 

An article in the Motor Transport Section of this 
issue presents the views of these railway officers in 
detail. Briefly, their conclusions are that store-door 
collection and delivery service must be provided; the 
rates must be no higher than those charged by com- 
petitive motor trucks ; the rates should be governed by a 
classification much more liberal than the usual rail- 
road classification ; packing rules should be lenient and 
flexible; freight houses must be kept open to accept 
shipments up to a late hour in the evening; overnight 
service must be provided to points as distant as 250 
to 300 miles, the average range of overnight truck 
service; and delivery must be completed immediately 
upon the arrival of the shipment at the station of 
destination. 

Few problems as threatening to their welfare as mo- 
tor truck competition for freight are faced by the 
railroads. With knowledge of the means by which 
shippers now utilizing motor truck transportation may 
be induced to become railway patrons once more, and 
with faith in their ability to defeat their competitors, 
based upon the experience of some railways which are 
already succeeding in that direction, the railways 
should go forward without delay toward the solution 
of this problem. 


Wider Experiment | 
With Freight Containers 


The opinion seems to prevail in some quarters that 
the various forms of unit freight containers are mu- 
tually antagonistic and that, if one design is adopted, 
others must necessarily be rejected. Is this view 
tenable after a full consideration of the facts? The 
large containers, which are adapted to either rail or 
highway movement and to easy interchange from one 
method to the other, are primarily designed to enable 
the railroad, with the truck, to give more economically 
the same general type of service which the truck offers 
by itself. A small container, however,—and by this 
we mean one equipped with wheels or casters and 
small enough so that it can be moved manually in a 
warehouse or store—would seem to fulfill an entirely 
different function, i.e., substituting for packing cases 
and facilitating intra-plant handling. 

Neither the truck alone, nor the railroad alone, nor 
both together, offer a solution to the problem of intra- 
plant transportation which is a costly matter with 
many commodities. Moreover both of them, and espe- 
cially the railroads, for many products require more 
or less elaborate boxing and crating, which would be 
unnecessary if the goods were loaded in small con- 
tainers. There are commodities for which the freight 
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car, unaided by any other device, provides ideal trans- 
portation service. There are others which can be 
more conveniently conveyed by a truck, or what is in 
effect its counterpart, the large container. But is 
there not still an important non-competitive field for a 
yet smaller unit which can be wheeled from the point 
in the factory where the product is completed to the 
shipping platform, and from the receiving platform to 
the consignee’s shelves? Transportation, of some 
commodities at least, covers a much wider range than 
conveyance by railroad or even by railroad and truck 
combined. It begins in the interior of a factory and 
may end at a shelf in the middle of the tenth floor of a 
department store hundreds of miles away. The move- 
ment of a shipment from the middle of a plant to the 
point where it is loaded into a car or truck, and the 
movement at destination from the car or truck to the 
consignee’s shelves is just as much a part of transpor- 
tation as is the line or terminal haul. Likewise the 
cost of packing and boxing is quite as much a part of 
transportation expense as is the charge exacted by the 
railroad or trucking concern. If a railroad can offer 
its patrons a device which reduces their trucking, 
crating and plant handling costs, it favors them quite 
as much as it would by making a reduction in freight 
rates. 

There is one field in particular in which a small, 
easily handled container would seem to offer great pos- 
sibilities—that is in the retailing of meats and perish- 
ables. 

These commodities now move under refrigera- 
tion to the station at destination but, in the case of 
perishables, are exposed to warm air in the movement 
from the railroad to commission houses and, finally, to 
retail stores. The losses due to this exposure to un- 
conditioned air run into millions each year. Is there 
not a need for a small container which could be re- 
frigerated so that perishables would be continuously 
protected from the time they are packed until the re- 
tailer places them in the consumer’s hands? By elim- 
inating wastage, would not such a device reduce the 
spread in price between the producer and consumer, 
thereby promoting the development of a greater ton- 
nage of perishables? 

In sum, is the container question one which can be 
satisfactorily answered by a single design? There is 
plainly a need for the larger types in connection with 
railway and highway co-ordination. Likewise a small- 
er model which can be moved by hand surely could 
be adapted to a wide range of profitable uses, without 
in any way competing with the larger types. Per- 
haps places could be found for other sizes and types. 
The idea is so promising in its many manifestations 
that experiment with it on a much wider scale than 
obtains at present seems one of the obvious steps which 
should be taken in the effort to keep the railroads in 
their position as the nation’s primary reliance for 
freight transportation. 





Operating Economy Series 


Article No. 7 


Stronger Track Will Cost Less 


Service records and 


painstaking _ investi- 


gation demonstrate 
the economies to be 
realized by heavier 


construction 


Heavy Track Construction 
Is Responsible for Lower 
Maintenance Expenditures 
on the Lehigh Valley 


than $20,000,000 annually if they reduce their ex- 
; penditures for new rail by 25 per cent. A reduc- 

tion of this amount in the outlay for new rail can 
readily be secured if all the railways will apply all the 
measures that are being employed individually on vari- 
ous roads to extend the service life of rail. A further 
saving of at least an equal sum will be realized from 
proportionate reductions in the outlay for labor and 
track fastenings by reason of the less frequent renewal 
of rail, and the elimination of traffic interference oc- 
casioned by rail renewal operations. In addition, large 
reductions in track maintenance expenditures will accrue 
from the better and stronger track construction that will 
be provided. 

Among the effective measures that will be productive 
of economies in direct proportion to the extent of their 
application are the use of heavier rail sections; the 
building up of battered rail ends by oxy-acetylene or 
electric welding; the heat treating of the rail ends, both 
new and after building them up, to increase the resist- 
ance to batter; the installation of curve oilers to reduce 
the head wear on curves; the use of better designed 
joints and the building up of worn joints to provide 
better support for the rail ends; and the systematic 
checking of rails in track for internal defects, thereby 
obviating the necessity of taking out of track rails of 
heats that are under suspicion because of defects in 
other rails of these heats. In the same general category, 
the use of larger and better designed tie plates and espe- 
cially the attachment of these plates to the ties with lag 
screws promise reduced destruction of the ties. 


T HE railways -of the United States can-save more 


Economy in Larger Rail 


To be specific, the replacement of 85-Ib. rail with rail 
weighing 137-lb. per yard will result in a net saving of 
$123 per mile of track per million gross ton-miles of 
traffic. This is the conclusion reached as the result of 
an extensive study and a series of field tests completed 
about a vear ago by the Kansas City. Southern on a 





portion of its line which carries a traffic averaging about 
seven million gross tons annually. 

The report of this investigation, which was abstracted 
in the Railway Age of May 24, 1930, page 1231, ap- 
peared at a most opportune time, for never before have 
railway managements assumed a more critical attitude 
toward the track structure, or have they been more 
keenly interested in developments that promise reduc- 
tions in the outlay for upkeep and renewal. The results 
of the Kansas City Southern’s investigation serve also 
to confirm in a concrete way the conclusions reached 
by the Lehigh Valley with respect to the economies that 
will accrue from heavier track construction, for the 
Lehigh Valley, in adopting the 136-lb. rail as standard in 
1915, definitely discarded established precedents with 
respect to the relationship of rail section to traffic han- 
dled. Because this road has also maintained leadership 
in the use of labor-saving equipment, and has also 
taken an advanced position with respect to the strength- 
ening of other features of the track structure, it is dif- 
ficult to determine with any great degree of accuracy to 
what extent the use of heavy rail has reduced track 
maintenance costs. It is significant, however, that the 
cost of track maintenance per mile of track on this road 
was reduced from $1520 in 1921 to $1100 in 1929, that 
man-hours of section labor per mile of track maintained 
were reduced from 2000 in 1921 to 660 in 1929, and 
that, in spite of its greater weight, the average number 
of tons of rail laid per year have been less since the 
136-lb. section was adopted. 

While it is true that several railways, especially the 
Pennsylvania, the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Norfolk 
& Western, adopted 130-lb. sections for lines carrying 
exceptionally heavy traffic as early as 1916 and 1918, 
the railways as a whole manifested a reluctance to break 
away from established standards. Thus, as recently as 
i921 only 8805 miles of main tracks on Class I railways 
were laid with rails weighing more than 100-lb., of 
which only 2654 miles embraced rail weighing 130-lb 
or more. However, the record of the last 10 years 
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affords conclusive evidence of a growing realization 
of the economy of stronger track, for by 1929, the last 
year for which figures are available, the mileage of 
track with rail weighing more than 100-Ib. had increased 
to 38,399, while that laid with rails weighing 130-lb. 
or more totaled 14,748. Considering the Western lines 
alone, the contrast is more outstanding, for in 1921 
there were only 20 miles of track west of Chicago with 
rail weighing more than 100-lb., while in 1929 there 
were 7353 miles of 110-Ib. rail, and 576 miles of 130-Ib. 
rail. 


Still Far To Go 


These figures serve to show the trend, but in the light 
of the conclusions of the Kansas City Southern, they 
represent only a beginning in the movement toward 
heavier track. This is brought out in the chart of 
mileages of track laid with various weights of rail, 
where it will be observed that rail weighing 110-lb. or 
more comprise an exceedingly small part of the total. 
Obviously, there are great mileages of branch lines for 
which rails weighing 100-lb. or less are ample, but 
there are still extensive mileages of main line tracks 
laid with 85-lb., 90-Ib. and 100-Ib. rail which are carry- 
ing a volume of traffic that the experience of other lines 
demonstrates as adequate justification for the use of 
much heavier rail. 

That the opportunities for greater economy in track 
maintenance are not confined to the adoption of rails of 
110-Ib., 127-lb. and even 130-lb. sections in tracks now 
laid with much lighter rails is evidenced by the recent 
adoption by the Pennsylvania of a 152-lb. section. Other 
railways with lines subjected to much more than aver- 
age traffic density will find economy in rails of propor- 
tionate weight. 

The adoption of heavier rail is, however, only one 
element in any program for the development of a track 
structure that is stronger and stiffer and that will there- 
fore require less maintenance expense. In fact, the life 
of the rail on tangent track, regardless of its weight, 
depends very largely on the deterioration of the ends— 
manifested as batter of the running surface, chipping 


of the ends of the head, and wear of the fishing sur-- 


faces. While by no means a cure, the use of joint bars 
of good design, forged from heat-treated steel and ap- 
plied with heat-treated bolts, are deemed an essential 
of good practice. It is true that joints evolved up to the 
present fall considerably short of the ideal, but im- 
provements are constantly being made and it is up to the 
railways to avail themselves of the best in the interest of 





Tie Plates on the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, the Pioneer 
in Better Tie Plate Practice 
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rail conservation. That joints are not just joints is 
clearly shown by the fact that rail with one type of 
joint is said to have handled twice as much tonnage as 
the same weight of rail with another type of joint had 
carried in the same location. 

Likewise, devices for retaining bolt tension are con- 
stantly being improved and service records indicate that 
longer service will be secured from rails equipped with 
the most effective types of washers or springs. A new 
process of considerable promise, although still in the 
experimental stage, is the use of the oxy-acetylene torch 
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to heat-treat the running surface of the rails within the 
limits ordinarily subject to joint batter for the purpose 
of obtaining a degree of hardness approximating the 
case hardening that results from the cold rolling effect 
of traffic. 


Joint Maintenance 


The operating economies to be realized by prolong- 
ing the life of rail may be had only in part as a con- 
sequence of adequate design and construction. Much 
depends on maintenance, and of all measures that can 
be applied, the restoration of the running surface by 
autogenous welding is the most beneficial. It has been 
most extensively applied, but the ultimate development 
has by no means been realized. According to the re- 
port of a survey of this practice made in 1926, this 
process had then been applied to more than two million 
joints on 124,000 miles of track and its use has been 
greatly extended since that time. 

The effectiveness of both oxy-acetylene and electric 
welding varies with the condition of the rail at the time 
that the work is done, as well as other conditions im- 
posed. Therefore it is to be expected that reports with 
respect to the increase in the life of rail that has been 
obtained will be subject to wide variations. Under 
average traffic conditions the gain in life approximates 
three years, with a minimum of two years and a maxi- 
mum of six years. It is anticipated, however, that even 
better results will be obtained from more recent work 
as a result of a gradual refinement in practice. Until 
such time as the battering of joints is prevented, the 
building up of rail ends will not only remain a most 
profitable practice, but steps will be taken to conduct 
these operations on a more thoroughly established 
routine under which welding will be done on rails that 
need it in due course rather than to do it as an emer- 
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gency measure for the purpose of deferring rail re- 
newals. This procedure will result in greater economy. 

As a by-product of welding up rail ends, a new prac- 
tice has been developed which should produce appreci- 
able savings. This is the beveling or chamfering of the 
edge of the top of the rail at the joint. Because weld- 
ers found it necessary to do this to insure an effective 
separation of the rail ends after welding, and because it 
was found that joints so beveled are less susceptible to 
end flow of the metal and subsequent chipping, this prac- 
tice has been adopted on a few railways as a preventive 
measure. On some roads the chamfer is ground or 
cut when the rail is laid, on others it is done in the in- 
cipient stages of end flow. As it is generally conceded 
that chipping is one of the contributing causes of bat- 
ter, resort to this simple method of reducing the ten- 
dency to chipping should save money. 

Some railways are finding that measures to correct 
deterioration of rails ends must embrace more than 
the restoration of the running surface. The renewal 
of worn or bent joint bars often makes it possible to 
carry rail over for several years after it has been 
scheduled for replacement. In some cases the released 
bars themselves are restored with profit by re-forming 
and re-heat treatment. One advantage claimed for this 
process is the opportunity afforded to give the bars a 
camber whereby they will provide a better fit on old 
rails with worn fishing surfaces. A most recent de- 
velopment in this conmection is the use of the oxy- 
acetylene torch to effect a re-forming of the joint bar 
in the field. Among advantages claimed for this proc- 
ess are the fact that it eliminates the element of trans- 
port to and from the shop, avoids the use of all but a 
small number of temporary or substitute bars, and, as 
the bars are replaced on the joints from which they were 
originally removed, insures a better fit. Still another and 
very simple means of restoring the fit of joint bars is 
the joint shim, a thin piece of sheet metal shaped to fit 
between the fishing surfaces of the rail and the bar and 
tapered toward the ends to compensate for the wear in 
the vicinity of the rail ends. 

The judicious application of any or all of these meas- 
ures for the conservation of rail, will result in large sav- 
ings in rail renewals. It is worthy of special attention, 
that these methods of conserving rail are applied to the 
rail in track, thereby eliminating the charges for re- 
moval, transportation and replacement which are in- 
volved if the process is applied in a shop. 


Curve Wear 


While the rail joint is the primary cause of rail 
deterioration on tangent track, head wear is of at least 
equal concern on curves. Within the last five years, 
however, devices have been developed for the lubricat- 
ing of the high rails on curves which have been sub- 
jected to service use to an extent that has fully demon- 
strated their ability to effect marked savings in railway 
operation. According to records of wear compiled by 
two railways, head‘ wear on curves that were oiled 
ranges from one-third to one-ninth the wear that took 
place before the rails were oiled. 

While reduction in flange wear on wheels cannot be 
determined in most cases, one road estimates a reduc- 
tion in locomotive wheel maintenance approximating 
$60 to $70 per year per locomotive. According to the 
A.R.E.A. Committee on Track, a reduction in the 
amount of regaging as a consequence of reduced wear 
results in increased life of ties. The reduction in fric- 
tion has also made it possible to increase tonnage rat- 
ings, which in one case is said to have amounted to 10 
per cent. As one lubricator, if properly maintained, 
will effectually lubricate 5,000 ft. of high rail, regard- 
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less of the track distance over which the curves are 
distributed up to a total of several miles, the cost of 
this protection for high rails on curves is inconsider- 
able. As a further evidence of the effectiveness of this 
equipment, one railway has purchased 65 of these lu- 
bricators within the last two months as an emergency 
measure to enable it to carry over a considerable mile- 
age of rail that would otherwise have to be renewed 
this year. 


Intermediate Manganese Rails 


The movement for greater strength and stiffness of 
rails is of no greater significance than the demand for 
rails of better quality, as evidenced by the program re- 
cently adopted by the A.R.A. in collaboration with the 
rail manufacturers for an exhaustive study of the en- 
tire subject. While this investigation is concerned pri- 
marily with the cause or causes of the transverse fissure 
and is now still in the preliminary stages, contempo- 
raneous measures for improvement in rail quality point 
to opportunities for savings through the attainment of 
longer life. According to the report presented by the 
Rail committee of the A.R.E.A in March, well over 
650,000 tons of intermediate or medium manganese rails 
are now in service and it is the conclusion of the com- 
mittee that this type of rail will have longer life be- 
cause of its greater resistance to wear. It is believed 
also that difficulties in the way of split-heads experi- 
enced with certain lots of these rails were due entirely 
to irregularities in metallurgy and manufacture that can 
readily be corrected by minor changes in practice. 

That the railways have been willing to spend money 
for lots of this experimental rail is evidence of the in- 
terest being taken in projects for better rail and there- 
fore longer rail life. 


Avoiding Needless Renewals 


The subject of rail-cannot be dismissed without refer- 
ence to one practice of recent origin, although it is 
prompted by other considerations than economy alone. 
This is the exploration of rail for internal defects with 
the detector car. While the use of this equipment is 
primarily a safety measure to make it possible to re- 
move defective rails from track before they are frac- 
tured in service, it serves also to obviate the necessity 
of removing from the track, as is the practice of most 
railways, all the rails of mill heats that are under sus- 
picion because of the discovery of transverse fissures 
in a few of them. The expense of such operations, to- 
gether with the cost of maintaining the elaborate rec- 
ords that are necessary to insure that the location by 
heat numbers of all rail in track are of such a magni- 
tude that their elimination will offset, in considerable 
part at least, the cost of detector-car operation. 


Bigger and Better Tie Plates 


The use of the tie plate as a measure of economy 
may seem to offer small opportunities because this im- 
portant track accessory is already in general use, but in 
view of the developments of the last three years it is 
evident that the field for further economy from this 
source is still a large one. It had been apparent to 
maintenance officers for some time that the tie plates in 
use on many roads were not proving fully effective in 
the service for which they were provided, namely, to 
protect the tie from mechanical injury, while it was 
obvious that many plates were of such limited dimen- 
sions as to cause bearing pressures in excess of the 
crushing strength of the wood. 

Some railways on the other hand, have been securing 
excellent results for years, but it was not until the ap- 
pearance of the monograph by Dr. Herman Von 
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Schrenk on the wear of ties in June, 1928, that track 
maintenance officers as a whole came to realize the full 
significance of the function of the tie plate. This has 
had a far reaching effect and is resulting in a much 
more extensive and intelligent utilization of tie plates. 

It has been shown that the tie plate has two functions 
—to distribute the load over an adequate area of the 
tie to avoid bearing pressures in excess of the crushing 
strength of the wood, and to protect the tie from abra- 
sive action resulting from the infinitesimal but con- 
stantly repeated longitudinal movements of the rail rel- 
ative to the tie. These requirements not only call for 
plates of adequate dimensions but also for means of 
securing the plate rigidly to the tie—independent of the 
spikes that hoid the rail. It is of particular interest that 
the excellent record of service life of crossties enjoyed 
by the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western has been 
ascribed in large part to the fact that the requirements 
of adequate tie plate design have long been incorporated 
in the plates used on that road. If other roads are to 
profit equally in the conservation of ties, they must 
spend more money for tie plates. 

Some roads have recently revised their plans for tie 
plates for the purpose of making pronounced improve- 
ments in them and several manufacturers have devel- 
oped new designs in which the principles outlined above 
have been embodied. The most common change is 
provision for the use of lag screws to hold the tie plate 
to the tie, separate holes being provided for the cut 
spikes that are generally employed to hold the rail. 
Other designs provide for entirely new methods of se- 
curing the rail. Mention may appropriately be made 
here of patented designs of track superstructure em- 
bodying heavy tie plates and track fastenings that re- 
sult in greater lateral stiffness of the track than is ob- 
tained with conventional construction. The fact that 
several miles of track have been reconstructed to such 
designs on several railways, at a marked increase in the 
cost, is surely evidence of the willingness of railway 
managements to spend money for the purpose of reduc- 
ing maintenance expenses. 


Switches, Frogs and Crossings 


One of the large sources of track maintenance ex- 
penditures is to be found in the constant need for the 
replacement of special trackwork, including switches, 
frogs, and crossings. The outlay for this purpose has 
been reduced as a result of the extensive use of manga- 
nese steel in the fabrication of frogs and crossings and 
the general adoption of bolts made of high strength 
steel, as well as the improvements in design brought 
about through the co-operation of the Committee on 
Track of the A. R. E. A. and the Manganese Track 
Society. However, in spite of these advances in the 
art, and the general adoption of the improved materials 
and designs, outlay for renewals runs into large sums. 

This has given rise to greater attention to the repair 
of trackwork, with the result that it is possible to ex- 
tend the life of many units at a small outlay compared 
with the cost of complete replacement. At first this 
work was done in the field and consisted largely of the 
building up of open-hearth steel frogs and crossings by 
the same forces that built up battered rail ends. Later 
certain other firms specialized in work on manganese 
steel. The frog and switch manufacturers also have 
arranged to provide a repair service in their shops. 
Field repair has an important advantage in that it ob- 
viates the cost of transportation to and from the shop, 
while shop repair affords opportunity for complete over- 
hauling and the benefits of plant facilities especially pro- 
vided for such work. : 
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Another source of economy is to be found in the more 
general use of the switch point protectors and switch 
guards, several makes of which are now on the market. 
These devices take the wear that is otherwise imposed 
on the switch point and their cost is inconsiderable as 
compared with the outlay for a new switch point. 


Rail Anchors 


At a recent convention of the Roadmasters’ Associa- 
tion, a committee report advocated the immediate appli- 
cation of rail anchors to new rail as one of several 
prime requisites for good results in rail laying. Noth- 
ing could illustrate better the thorough appreciation of 
the place of rail anchors as an integral part of the track 
structure. In spite of this, there is justification for the 
conclusion that the full benefits to be derived from them 
are now not always being realized. Owing to the in- 
ability to determine the magnitude of the forces respon- 
sible for the creeping of track, the determination of 
the number of anchors to be applied per panel of track 
has had to be based on judgment or experience rather 
than rational mathematical analysis This being the 





In Next Week’s Issue 


A revolution is taking place in material-handling 
methods. It is a quiet revolution caused by the re- 
placement of hand methods by motorized methods 
in the form of industrial tractors, crane trucks, 
lift trucks and other trackless power. These 
systems challenge the attention of railways be- 
cause they can produce striking economies in rail- 
way stores, machine shops, roundhouses, car- 
repair yards, and freight houses, and out on the 
line by reducing the amount of labor required, by 
speeding up service and reducing switching and 
accidents, without entailing heavy capital expendi- 
tures or requiring supplementary expense. The 
railways have only begun to appreciate how these 
methods can help in attacking a vulnerable field 
of railway expense. The application of these 
methods to railway work will be discussed in next 
week’s issue. 











case, the officer of track maintenance has not always 
been able to present effective opposition to what in his 
opinion comprises an excessive curtailment of budgets 
for track anchorage. Because of such limitations on 
the number of rail anchors provided and because in 
too many cases the anchors have been applied uniformly 
according to some arbitrary rule rather than to vary 
the number in the light of the requirements of the in- 
dividual stretch of track, the full possibilities of good 
practice in anchoring track have not been obtained in 
all cases. 

A thorough study of rail creeping with particular ref- 
erence to the adequacy of existing installations of anti- 
creepers will show that further economies may be 
effected through the application of a greater number of 
these devices than are now used in many cases. 

Railway track today is better able to meet the de- 
mands imposed on it than at any other time in history. 
But any engineering structure that demands as much 
renewal and repair work as is required of present day 
track to keep it in condition for service is obviously far 
from perfect. And until every dollar has been spent 
for improvements that can be justified on the basis of 
lower maintenance expenditures, the track will not be 
the most economical structure for the purpose. 








Operating Methods Affect Fue! 


Coal consumption, considered with relation to 


train loading and speed 


By R. A. Black 


Engineer of Transportation, Canadian National 


HE question of the effect of increased speed and 
7 heavier train loading on fuel consumption and 
train costs has occupied considerable of our atten- 
tion for some time past. In this connection, the studies 
made on the Armagh subdivision of the Canadian Na- 
tional, as shown in the table, have a pertinent bearing. 
When we consider fuel consumption in terms of “gross 
ton-miles per pound of coal” there is a very close rela- 
tionship between fuel economy and economical train 
loading. Often there are other conditions such as traffic 
density, length of run, spacing of passing tracks, length 
of ruling gradients, and so forth, that must necessarily 
influence the establishment of tonnage ratings or train 
loadings, but, for the purpose of this article, the subject 
is approached purely from the standpoint of fuel econ- 
omy. 
A train is a unit made up of two components of vary- 
ing quantities, when efficiencies are studied. The first 
component, the locomotive, is a machine capable of de- 
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veloping its greatest drawbar pull at low speed and of 
producing its greatest dynamometer horsepower output 
at some higher speed, depending upon its dimensions. 
The second component, the train, is a machine capable 
of being hauled over the rails most easily at the lowest 
possible speed, and with cars of the greatest possible 
weight. In the subsequent remarks, a Mikado locomo- 
tive with a rated tractive effort of 53,000 Ib. will be con- 
sidered, while the results of extensive tests by the Illinois 
Engineering Experiment Station, and published in the 
Bulletin No. 43, are used as the authority for our figures. 

Since a locomotive is primarily the medium for con- 
verting the heat energy in coal into useful work at the 
rims of the drivers, it follows that what it can do must 
vary with the quality and quantity of the fuel consumed. 
A uniform consumption of 120 Ib. per sq. ft. of grate 
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from Curve “A”. The rolling resistance per ton, for 
a train composed of cars with an average gross weight of 
50 tons each, is represented by Curve “D,’ and the maxi- 
mum load that can be hauled at the various rates of 
speed is shown by Curve “C.” This latter is simply the 
quotient obtained when dividing the drawbar pull by the 
rolling resistance for any given speed. 

Knowing the maximum load and the rate of speed at 
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The possession of a dependable tractive effort curve 3 
is almost an essential in studying train loadings or ton- 3 
nage ratings. On Fig. 1, Curve “A” shows the drawbar 
pull for the locomotive we are considering and is a com- 
posite developed from the results of numerous actual 
dynamometer tests, thus representing what may reason- 50 
ably be expected under normal working conditions. SCEED MILES PER HOUR 
Curve “B” shows the drawbar horsepower as computed Fig. 4. With Mikado Locomotive on One Per Cent Grade 
Statement Showing the Effect of Speed and Loading on Fuel and Wage Costs 
Armagh Subdivision, Canadian National 
Cost per Per cent of 
Car ’ Fuel Gross Ton Handled Increase 
Speed Drawbar Resistance Maximum Length Total Time 1000 per 1000 — a ~ over 
on pull, per ton, load, of required, G.T.M. G.T.M., Fuel, Wages, Total, economic 
Grade Pounds Pounds Tons Run Hours developed Pounds Cents Cents Cents speed 
5 4700C ° 11.72 4060 101 miles 17.45 410.06 253.75 5.89 2.47 8.36 90.43 
7 45400 11.81 3842 13.10 388.04 199.88 4.64 1.82 6.46 47.15 
10 41400 11.96 3470 9.85 350.47 158.43 3.68 1.27 4.95 12.75 
12 38300 12.04 3180 8.58 321.18 146.07 3.39 1.11 4.50 2.50 
15 33400 12.24 2730 7.32 275.73 139.17 3.23 1.16 4.39 0.00 
17 39600 12.38 2471 6.72 249.57 137.45 3.19 1.28 4.47 1.82 
18 29100 12.45 2335 6.47 235.83 138.28 3.21 1.36 4.57 4.10 
20 26500 12.60 2100 6.05 212.10 140.33 326 «1558 4.81 9.56 
22 24200 12.78 1880 5.70 189.88 144.25 3.35 1.78 5.13 16.85 
25 21050 13.03 1615 5.29 163.11 150.88 3.50 2.18 5.68 29.38 
30 16900 13.53 1248 4.78 126.05 167.82 3.90 284 6.74 53.53 
35 13650 14.10 967 4.42 97.67 191.58 4.45 3.66 8.11 84.73 
40 11350 14.78 767 4.15 77.47 217.92 5.06 4.61 9.67 120.27 
45 9900 15.35 636 3.94 64.23 240.64 5.59 5.56 11.15 153.98 
50 8700 16.47 528 3.77 53.33 268.24 6.23 6.71 12.94 194.76 
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Fig. 5. Cost of Fuel and Wages per Gross Ton Hauled on 
the Armagh Subdivision 


Hour,” that can be produced, and it is interesting to note 
that the peak is reached at about 17 miles an hour. This 
also represents the speed at which the maximum utiliza- 
tion of power and equipment is obtained; that is, on a 
uniform grade, between given termini in a given time, 
the greatest volume of tonnage can be moved when an 
engine is properly loaded for a speed of about 17 miles 
an hour. 

Summarizing the results of this study we find that: 


1. The maximum horsepower is developed at about 22 miles 
an hour. 


2. The minimum in “Pounds of coal per horsepower-hour” is 
reached at 22 miles an hour. 

3. The minimum in “Pounds of coal per 1,000 g.t.m.” is 
reached at about 17 miles an hour. 

4. The maximum in “Gross ton-miles per train hour” is de- 
veloped at a speed of about 17 miles an hour. 


Grade Immaterial 


To prove that these same laws hold true regardless 
of the rate of grade, Figs. 3 and 4 have been prepared 
in a similar manner for a one per cent gradient. Since 
the effect of gravity is simply to increase the rolling 
resistance and decrease the drawbar pull proportionately, 
there is little change in the characteristics of the curves, 
and the economic speeds remain almost the same. 

The number of variables entering into the problem 
make it difficult of exact solution, but we have seen that 
there is an economic speed for train loading, either above 
or below, which spells wastefulness in the “coal pile,” 
and that, on a long, continuous pull, a tonnage rating 
based on a speed of about 17 miles an hour will produce 
the most economical results in fuel consumption, and 
also in operating efficiency. 

The accompanying statement has been prepared apply- 
ing these laws to eastbound loadings on our Armagh sub- 
division where there is an almost continuous 0.4 per cent 
grade for 76 miles, the remaining 25 miles being mostly 
on descending track. It is interesting to observe that, 
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from the standpoint of fuel consumption, the most eco- 
nomical loading speed remains at 17 miles an hour. 
From the standpoint of wages, it is 12% miles an hour, 
and, when combining these two elements of cost, the eco- 
nomic speed becomes about 15 miles an hour. 

The effect of increased speed on fuel consumption and 
train costs is clearly illustrated by reference to Fig. 5. If 
the speed were increased to 30 miles an hour, the cost of 
these items would be increased by some 53 per cent, if to 
40 miles per hour by about 120 per cent and so on. 

Incidentally it might be mentioned that the tonnage 
ratings now in effect agree exactly with this method of 
determination and are based on a speed that must give 
the best possible results when the trains are fully loaded. 


Freight Car Loading 


WasHiIncTon, D. C. 

EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 

August 8 was only 734,780 cars, a reduction of 

over 22,000 as compared with the preceding week. 
As compared with the corresponding week of last year 
this was a decrease of 169,377 cars, and as compared 
with 1929 it was a decrease of 357,373 cars. The de- 
creases as compared with the week before were prin- 
cipally in the loading of grain and grain products, coal 
and miscellaneous freight. The summary, as compiled 
by the Car Service Division of the American Railway 
Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended Saturday, August 8, 1931 
1931 


























Districts 1930 1929 
NIE carp. icra ac oF ugh bane sce Sea ane Seale 165,504 199,001 245,149 
ES RE OE 139,582 181,811 225,257 
IIR, a: Srivin ah aaa dite a wR arate trees 46,738 51,407 63,003 
I ne Pree 102,939 118,004 141,711 
INI 6 ore: dias ernerne a enience 104,604 143,725 180,451 
Pe SOUR” bic co awdeanec cbies-oe 111,514 138,823 155,790 
PET kes eeecdsceseoaeses 63,899 71,386 80,792 
Total Western Districts ............ 280,017 353,934 417,033 
NE NE, dg ade pb aiw enw ens 734,780 904,157 1,092,153 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products .......... 46,340 61,286 64,211 
RT EE i an'5. sic enw nla ncareusowe 19,299 20,225 22,054 
RN eis okra aa eta es er otha wide Be ack 108,447 131,612 158,467 
| SA rere a 4,366 8,261 11,951 
Forest Products 27,560 40,672 68,542 

a Ta tw has 0a hal Ga nc WE 34,046 58,207 78,953 
ee re 214,455 234,040 259,253 
ee eee 280,267 349,854 428,722 
August 8 734,780 904,157 1,092,153 
August 1 757,293 919,781 1,105,920 
SE TE -c ac Werinw ranting eb haee oe ©6=6 919,301 1,102,553 
I © oo 60 Sealant bak whee arate eed 757,555 928,271 1,079,968 
WORE: Bccuawieesck eens neceee es 763,581 915,985 1,066,414 

Cumulative totals, 32 weeks......23,402,824 28,580,124 31,975,104 


The freight car surplus for the week ended July 31 
averaged 564,068 cars, a reduction of 4,526 cars as com- 
pared with the week before. The total included 288,- 
414 box cars, 211,044 coal cars, 27,071 stock cars and 
13,262 refrigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings in Canada for the week ended 
August 8 totaled 44,871, a decrease of 1,122 from the 

revious week and a decrease of 16,439 from the same 
week of 1930. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada 
CS eee ee ocitecaeaiee 44,871 22,174 
EG a EE ac iimishhe de oder eahowneee we 45,993 22,494 
ER. oe-66 a6 0d aero ews elasdersic ee 46,802 22,042 
RS INR, Bad. <a alice one's erat ane. a eh 61,310 28,984 
Cumulative Totals for Canada 
errr 1,534,698 853,991 
ee CR AE ike, Clee erates 1,886,720 1,091,730 


Aug. 10, 1925 ........... aaceccecee £119,965 


1,334,971 
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Light-Weight in Car Construction 


Tables show the extent of present applications and reductions effected 


in weights of steam and electric railway equipment 


By A. H. Woollen 


Aluminum Company of America, New Kensington, Pa. 


built annually with what it costs to transport the 

tare weight of the freight and passenger cars 
now in operation in the United States. Small wonder, 
then, that weight reduction is an economic problem of 
the first magnitude. Not only that, other factors must 
be considered—with light weight equipment, faster 
schedules can be maintained and there will be less wear 
on the road bed. This insures reduced operating costs. 

During the early part of the twentieth century, steel, 
because of its fire-proof qualities, began to replace wood 
as the outstanding material in car construction. Its 
greater strength furnished an opportunity for develop- 
ing cars with larger capacities and provided increased 
security in case of accident. The transition from wood 
to steel progressed in a normal manner. With the 
loads becoming heavier each year and with the trains 
operating at higher speeds and under more severe serv- 
ice conditions, the cars were made increasingly stronger 
—and heavier. 

In time, it was found that the weight of the cars 
was mounting to such an extent that it was beginning 
to affect the motive power, the operating costs and the 
maintenance of equipment, permanent way and struc- 
tures. With a reduction in dead weight, less propulsion 
energy would be required, smaller power plants could 
be employed or the same power plant could be utilized 
and faster schedule speeds obtained. Again, a reduc- 
tion in the non-productive weight of a car could be 
turned into payload without any change in motive 
power. Railroads, which had employed wooden sub- 
urban cars up until now, found that the locomotives 
they used with these cars did not possess sufficient 
power to haul the same number of passengers in steel 
suburban cars. As a result of such conditions as these, 
a change in metal car design was a necessity, and 
within the past few years, an attempt has been made to 
produce a lighter car without sacrificing the strength 
and safety developed during the all-steel car era. 

Refinement of steel car design could not proceed 
much farther. If high-strength steel were employed in 
place of ordinary structural steel, some of the desired 
saving in weight could be obtained because of the small- 
er cross sections which would be possible with the 
stronger material However, any material reduction 
in cross section is very apt to result in too flexible a 
structure and one which is susceptible to a more rapid 
weakening by rust and deterioration. 

Because of such limiting factors in steel car con- 
struction, it was necessary for the transportation engi- 
neer to turn to the lighter metals in order to accomplish 
any material reduction in weight. During the World 
War, the practicability and durability of the strong 
aluminum alloys of the duralumin type were well 
demonstrated, and since then, these alloys, and more 
recently developed strong aluminum alloys, have been 
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extensively used in aircraft construction. Aluminum 
alloys, with tensile properties comparable to those of 
structural steel but weighing only one-third as much, 
were, therefore, ready for the railroads at the time 
lighter materials were considered essential, although, at 
first, they were not available in the larger commercial 
sizes and shapes. 


Use of Aluminum in Passenger Cars 


As a result, during the development stage of the 
aluminum car, composite cars of aluminum and steel 
were built. These are now in successful operation and 


undoubtedly a number of composite cars will be built. 
However, shapes and plates in the light, strong alloys of 
aluminum are now available in sufficient lengths and 
sizes to permit the entire metal structure of the car to 
be built of them. : 

Since the energy required to move an electrified sub- 
urban train varies almost directly with its weight, the 
aluminization of railroad rolling stock naturally began 
in heavy electric traction. The first application of the 
strong aluminum alloys in suburban cars took place in 
1923 with the construction of 25 trailer cars for the 
Illinois Central System. The operation of these cars 
was so successful in proving that aluminum could stand 
the gaff of this type of service that 85 additional trailers 
and 130 motor cars were constructed in 1926, and 10 
trailers and 10 motor cars in 1928. 

The applications of aluminum were not complete in 
any of the 260 cars, the metal being used only for the 
doors, conduit, fittings and sheet in the car body with 
the exception of the outside side sheets. However, the 
use of aluminum was sufficient to reduce the dead 
weight of the motor car 10,150 Ib. and of the trailer 
7,750 Ib. Had the aluminum applications been carried 
farther and had the metal been used wherever it was 
an engineering possibility, the weight of the motor car 
could have been reduced approximately 45,000 Ib. and 
the trailer 30,000 Ib. 

In 1926, the Pennsylvania Railroad carried the 
aluminization of suburban cars even farther by building 
eight motor cars with all-aluminum car bodies. By 
the use of aluminum, 13,100 pounds of dead weight 
was eliminated. This represented a saving of 10.5 per 
cent. 

Applications of aluminum in heavy electric traction 
and steam railroad cars are listed in Table I. While 
weight reduction has been the primary reason for the 
use of aluminum, the chemical properties of the metal 
have dictated its use for tank-car construction. At 
the present time, more than 50 tank cars with aluminum 
tanks and standard steel underframes and trucks are in 
service on American railroads. Although the first 
aluminum tank car was built to facilitate the movement 
of large shipments of acetic acid, its use is by no means 
limited to this chemical alone. Many food products 
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and chemicals réact with steel and must be shipped in 
small containers or in rubber, glass, tin or lead lined 
steel tank cars. Transparent lacquers, glycerine, for- 
maldehyde, fuming nitric acid, sulphuric acid, milk and 
turpentine are but a few of the products which can be 
shipped in aluminum tank cars without becoming dis- 
colored or contaminated. Of course, wherever alumi- 
num is used weight reduction enters into the picture and 
the aluminum tanks cars weigh between four and five 
tons less than similar cars built from the heavier ma- 
terials. 

Closely paralleling the weight reduction campaign of 
the railroads is that of the electric street railways. As 
early as 1921, it became evident that radical changes 
would have to be made in street car design and con- 
struction in order to cope with the ever increasing 
automotive competition. The bus and the privately 
owned automobile were offering the riding public faster 
schedules and more comfortable equipment. They were 
making serious inroads into the business of the street 
car companies throughout the country. 


Applications on Street Cars 


But to handle mass transportation economically, the 
street car and its companions, the subway car and the 
elevated car, are essential. Therefore, to rescue it 
from financial doldrums and preserve this service for 
the even more congested traffic of the future, the street 
railway companies were compelled to provide greater 
comfort for the passengers, to increase schedule speeds 
and to decrease operating costs. In order to pep up 
the operating schedules, quicker acceleration and de- 
celeration are imperative; to accomplish these speed 
‘ characteristics effectively and to decrease the cost of 
operation, light weight construction is a necessity. 

The Cleveland Railway, the Chicago and Joliet Rail- 
way and the Springfield Street Railway were among 
the first to appreciate the light weight of aluminum for 
car construction. These operators did not allow their 
engineering judgment to be hampered by the conven- 
tions of electric railway car construction. When the 
decision was reached to use aluminum, they had but 
one purpose in mind, the elimination of dead weight, 
and instead of replacing steel with aluminum piece-meal, 
practically the entire cars were aluminized. The metal 
was used in both the car body and equipment, and in 
the case of the Cleveland car, in the trucks as well. 
The weight of each of the three cars was decreased 
approximately 30 per cent. 

The efforts of these street car companies were far 
reaching. Their experiments were so complete that 
today there are but few innovations in the use of 
aluminum. Since the all-aluminum car of the Cleveland 
Railway was built in 1926, 448 street cars and 300 rapid 
transit cars with aluminum applications have been con- 
structed. Table II lists these cars in chronological 
order and gives the weight saving in each case. 


The Cost of Weight Reduction 


The initial cost of aluminum for street cars or rail- 
road coaches is, of course, greater than that of the 
other materials commonly used in car construction. At 
the present time, the aluminum alloys cost from 27 to 
45 cents per pound as compared with steel at 3 to 6 
cents per pound. But steel is three times as heavy as 
aluminum. Therefore, for equal volumes, the cost of 
steel would be 9 to 18 cents. Nevertheless, the addi- 
tional cost of aluminum will amount to from $800 in a 
small city street car to $4,000 to $5,000 in a large heavy 
electric traction or railroad car. Experience has in- 
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dicated that the additional cost of aluminum can be 
reduced to a unit figure of 15 to 20 cents per pound 
of weight saved. 

The higher initial cost of aluminum may be justified 
by a direct saving in propulsion energy. It has been 
estimated by various operating authorities that the cost 
of power varies between 5 and 10 cents per pound per 
year on street railways to 3.5 cents per pound per year 
on heavy electric traction lines. Assuming 5 cents per 
pound as the average yearly power saving, it is ob- 
vious that within three or four years the additional 
cost of the aluminum application can be written off, 
and after that time, the operating company will gain a 
return on the investment. But this does not take into 
consideration any changes in power equipment. 

If the traction company or railroad does not desire 
to capitalize on the increased schedule speeds the light- 
weight aluminum car affords, smaller, lighter and less 
expensive motors can be installed. The monetary sav- 
ing in power equipment may often balance the addi- 
tional initial cost of aluminum, and in such cases, the 
saving in propulsion energy is a net earning to the oper- 
ating company from the outset. There is, of course, the 
alternative of taking advantage of weight reduction by 
a partial saving in the cost of motor equipment and a 
partial improvement in operating schedules. 

As a result of the higher scrap value of aluminum, an 
additional return will result when it comes to replace- 
ments or the car has reached the end of its period of 
usefulness. The residual value of the aluminum is be- 
tween 60 and 65 per cent of its going ingot value 
whereas the scrap value of steel is practically a negligi- 
ble item. 

The experience which has been gained by the use of 
aluminum in steam and electric railway cars clearly 
shows that aluminum has arrived as a material for car 
construction. In the metal’s early struggle for a place 
in commerce, its producers dreamed of cars built of the 
then new and novel light weight metal. But their 
dreams were only prophetic, and instead, the metal 
seemed destined to be used only in cooking utensils. 
More than forty years have passed; since then, strong 
aluminum alloys have been developed and heat treating 
processes perfected. Through the use of these alloys 
and processes, the radical prophecies of the early nine- 
ties have been fulfilled. Aluminum has not only justi- 


fied the claims of its early producers but has proved 
its economic worth to the railroads. 
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Shippers Oppose Rate Increase 


Declare higher rates will cause diversion 


to trucks and barges 


traffic that will be diverted from the railroads to 

trucks in the event of a 15 per cent increase in freight 
rates should come true a large part of the unemployed 
population of the United States could find jobs driving 
trucks. Testimony on behalf of shippers, mostly in op- 
position to the proposed rate advance, was continued last 
week before Commissioners Meyer and Eastman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and this week before 
Commissioners Meyer and Porter, while hearings were 
also begun on August 17 before Commissioners Lewis 
and Lee at San Francisco and before Commissioner 
Eastman at Atlanta. The Washington hearing was ex- 
pected to be concluded Thursday, a day sooner than had 
been announced. On Monday, after eight witnesses had 
been heard, it appeared that five others who had been 
scheduled had not appeared, and it was necessary to 
take an early adjournment on several days for lack of 
witnesses who were ready. 

Some witnesses said they had no objection to an in- 
crease in freight rates if the commission found one 
necessary, although most of them expressed doubt as to 
whether the railroads would gain by it and some advo- 
cated a flat increase instead of a percentage. Most of 
the witnesses who opposed an increase in rates pointed 
to the depressed condition of their own industries and 
said that because of competition the increase could not 
be passed on to the consumer, and in nearly every case 
predicted that the result of a rail rate increase would be 
to divert a large volume of tonnage to trucks or water 
transportation, although many said that the shippers pre- 
ferred to use rail transportation. Many witnesses, how- 
ever, explained that they had been forced by lower prices 
to seek other forms of transportation already to a large 
extent and merely declared that this process would be 
accentuated by an increase in freight rates. There were 
no promises not to use trucks if there is no increase. 


Railroads Still Needed 


There was practically no denial that the railroads need 
an increase in revenues but after the truck argument had 
to some extent supplanted the depression argument as 
the principal talking point of the shippers’ witnesses 
Commissioner Meyer began to ask some of them how 
they expected the railroads to get more money and 
whether they believed they could conduct business satis- 
factorily without the railroads. The answer was that 
the railroads are still needed but that an increase in rates 
would not help their situation. Commissioner Meyer at 
one point said that in asking questions he was assuming 
that the country still needed its railroads. 

H. M. Mabey, traffic manager of the Mathieson Al- 
kali Works, appearing on behalf of the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association, said that if any increase is al- 
lowed the commission should treat it as an emergency 
matter and set a definite expiration date, although he 
had no proposal to offer as to how the end of the emer- 
gency was to be dated. While not specifically opposing 
an increase in rates he said that a higher rate level might 
well cause further reductions in railroad tonnage of 
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heavy chemicals because the manufacturers would have 
no other recourse but to seek cheaper forms of transpor- 
tation, such as trucks and waterways. He declared that 
prices have been forced to so low a level in this indus- 
try that the manufacturers cannot expect to pass on an 
increase to their customers and that they are faced with 
the possibility of the users of chemicals manufacturing 
their own supply just as the railroads are faced with 
the possibility of the shippers’ furnishing their own 
transportation. If they make investments in trucks for 
this purpose, he said, the traffic will be permanently lost 
to the railroads. 

Mr. Mabey also made the point that the revision of 
eastern class rates to become effective on December 3 
includes severe increases for the chemical industry and 
would produce a double increase. A horizontal increase, 
he said would tend to limit the markets and would tend 
to cause a relocation of plants, following a tendency 
that is already in evidence. Asked his opinion of the 
theory that truck rates will also be advanced if the the 
rail rates go up he said he thought the measure of the 
rail rates has very little to do with it. Truck rates often 
depend, he said, on whether the truck owner has had 
breakfast but he thought the more important question 
is the cost at which the manufacturer can perform his 
own transportation. It had been against the company’s 
policy to use trucks extensively but in some instances 
for short hauls he had convinced himself that truck 
transportation would cost only half of the rail rate. 

William Martin, of the Philadelphia Quartz Com- 
pany, manufacturers of silicate of soda, said that his 
products sells for only three-fourths of a cent a pound 
and cannot stand high freight rates or move for long 
distances, as indicated by the fact that his company has 
three plants only 80 miles apart. He said any increase 
in rates would curtail the markets and he asked why 
the roads could not apply to freight their practice of 
making reduced excursion rates for passengers. 


Truck Shippers Help to Cripple Railroads 


J. C. Davie, chairman of the traffic committee of the 
Illuminating Glassware League, Philadelphia, spent 
nearly half an hour in explaining that his industry has 
been in a depressed condition for several years and that 
increased freight rates would tend to curtail its markets 
but for the next half hour he said that if the commis- 
sion finds that the railroads require additional revenue 
in order to maintain their “super service” and obtain 
a fair return the industry was willing to shoulder its 
share of the burden. He expressed the opinion that to 
say that trucks or water lines can be substituted for rail- 
road service is “ridiculous”. He said his industry had 
refrained from using trucks and he believed that ship- 
pers who have diverted their freight to trucks are help- 
ing to cripple their main transportation dependency. 
Mr. Davie said that foreign competition is encountered 
as far west as Wichita, Kan., because of the cheap barge 
transportation on the Mississippi river, and that when 
barge service is established on the Missouri river it will 
be increased. 
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Representatives of the stone, sand and gravel, tile and 
related industries based their objection mainly on the 
proposal to increase rates by the percentage method and 
said that if an increase is found necessary it should be 
made by specific cents per ton, although most of them 
testified that any increase would divert much of the 
tonnage to trucks. W. A. Hulshizer, of the Limestone 
Products Corporation of America, said a 15 per cent in- 
crease would seriously affect its business, amounting to 
21 to 28 cents a ton which it would be compelled to ab- 
sorb because of competition. 

R. O. Youngerman, traffic manager of the Structural 
Clay Tile Association, suggested an increase of one cent 
per ton if the commission finds the railroads need an 
increase. When Commissioner Eastman asked if some 
plants would not receive the advantage lost by others by 
reason of a percentage advance he replied that it would 
increase the competition of the cement block industry. 
Frank H. Luther, appearing for the Standard Lime & 
Stone Company and the Washington Building Lime 
Company, said that if the commission allows an increase 
in rates it should require that it be made on a flat basis 
of cents per ton in the case of fluxing stone, ground 
limestone, dolomite and cement. He expressed the be- 
lief that an increase in rates would not mean more rev- 
enue for the roads but that if the commission finds there 
should be an increase it should be on a flat basis. J. F. 
Potts, representing the Kelly Island Lime & Transport 
Company, made a similar recommendation but said the 
carriers should be required to advise the commission in 
advance what commodities they would except from the 
percentage advance. 

Benjamin J. Brooks, traffic manager of the National 
Granite Commission, said that the industry had voted 
to oppose a 15 per cent increase. Like the farmers, he 
said, they had been struggling for years to keep going 
and an increase in freight rates would add a further 
handicap, particularly since so many contracts are made 
months in advance and an increase during the life of a 
contract would eat up the profit. He also pointed out 
that the railroads are proposing many increases on gran- 
ite in a separate case before the commission and said 
that if both increases are allowed it would make in- 
creases ranging from 22 to 86 per cent. 

V. P. Ahearn, executive secretary of the National 
Sand & Gravel Association, presented an exhibit show- 
ing that whereas the railroads in 1921 handled 50.8 per 
cent of the country’s production of sand, gravel and 
stone products, this had been reduced to 41.1 per cent in 
1929 by reason of diversion to trucks and water lines. 
He said that reductions which have been made in many 
instances by the railroads in their rates have brought in- 
creases in traffic but that an increase now would have an 
opposite effect. The railroads had recognized that such 
commodities cannot stand high rates, he said, by sug- 
gesting that it may be necessary to treat short-haul traf- 
fic as a by-product. When Mr. Ahearn advocated a flat 
increase rather than a percentage increase Commissioner 
Eastman pointed out that this would increase short-haul 
rates more than 15 per cent. Mr. Ahearn said that the 
short-haul traffic would then use the trucks but he felt 
that the railroads would make more money by reducing 
the rates. A. W. Dann, of the Keystone Sand & Sup- 
ply Company, Pittsburgh, said that if an increase is 
found necessary his company will do the best it can to 
get along under it but he was of the opinion that rail- 
roads are not more affected by the depression than other 
industries. However, he said he recognized that rail- 
roads are an important element in the general business 
situation. 

G. W. Renwick, vice-president of the Chicago Gravel 
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Company, testified that a 15 per cent increase would de- 
feat its purpose by diverting business to the trucks. 
Commissioner Eastman, who had been trying unsuccess- 
fully to obtain some actual truck cost figures from var- 
ious witnesses, brought out that while one man is re- 
quired to handle even 15 tons by truck a crew of four 
railroad employees will handle 800 tons in the average 
trainload shipped by this company. R. J. Windrow, ot 
the Texas, Sand Gravel & Crushed Stone Association, 
said that if the rates are advanced the industry will have 
no alternative but to use trucks to a greater extent. 

S. L. Willson, president of the American Paper & 
Pulp Association, said the association had made a can- 
vass of the industry and had found it almost unani- 
mously opposed to a rate increase. He estimated that 
it would increase the cost of finished paper by $2 a ton 
or a total of $20,000,000 a year and from this he calcu- 
lated that the paper industry would be asked to con- 
tribute 5 per cent of the $400,000,000 asked by the rail- 
roads although it represents only 1.6 per cent of the 
country’s totaled manufactured products. He said that 
the average price of paper commodities has been reduced 
26.9 per cent since 1919 while the average railroad rate 
has increased 63 per cent. 

Chester A. Fulton, of Baltimore, appearing on behalf 
of producers of Florida phosphate rock, said that the 
industry is in no position to stand increased rates be- 
cause of the keen competition, particularly that of the 
government monopoly in Morocco, which is attempting 
to invade American markets, and that any increase in 
rates would mean that the railroads would be used 
only for the short haul from the mines to the nearest 
port for coastwise vessels, while much of the export 
trade would be lost. He gave some figures to show that 
this would mean a loss of revenue to the railroads. “Ad- 
mitting that the railroads may need an increase in rev- 
enue,” he said, “who does not?” 


Petroleum Companies Object 


Various representatives of petroleum refining com- 
panies in Pennsylvania, Ohio and New Jersey objected 
to any increase in freight rates on the ground that their 
prices have been reduced more than those of almost any 
other commodity and that their only recourse, if rates 
should be advanced, would be to cheaper forms of trans- 
portation. Earl A. Barror, traffic manager of the Valvo- 
line Oil Company, Butler, Pa., testified that oil rates 
have been increased: in many instances in the general oil 
rate revision and also in the eastern class rate revision, 
and he expressed the view that the railroads would im- 
prove their own situation if they would make their rates 
to meet those of other forms of transportation. When he 
contended that the oil refiner pays the gasoline taxes by 
being compelled to shrink his prices, Mr. Bikle asked 
if we were to understand that the truck should receive 
no credit for this contribution toward the cost of road- 
building. The witness said he did not see how it could 
but Commissioner Meyer interposed that the question of 
the incidence of taxation is a matter for research else- 
where. A. W. Scott, secretary of the Wolverine-Em- 
pire Refining Company, said that rates for short hauls 
must be reduced rather than increased if the carriers 
hope to meet the competition of truck transportation and 
that if rates are increased the tendency necessarily will 
be toward a restriction of the marketing area for petro- 
leum products by rail. 

F. A. Ogden, general freight agent of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation, objected to any increase 
in rates on iron ore or iron and steel products, saying 
that an increase would only hamper business and would 
do no good to the railroads or other forms of transpor- 
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tation. He expressed the opinion that the condition con- 
fronting the railroads is not a matter of freight rates 
but of lack of business and he asked if it would not be 
better to reduce rates, as has been done in other times 
of depression. Mr. Ogden particularly opposed an in- 
crease in rates on ore, saying it would be “a rank dis- 
crimination in favor of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion,” and he sought to introduce an exhibit regarding 
the earning of the Duluth, Missabe & Northern, which 
he said earned 11.02 per cent on its book value last 
year, and the Bessemer & Lake Erie, which he said 
earned 10.59 per cent, because they are controlled by 
the Steel Corporation. On objection by railroad coun- 
sel these were not received, because of the ruling of the 
commission that it would not receive evidence as to in- 
dividual roads, but Mr. Ogden was allowed to testify that 
he objected to paying higher rates to make dividends for 
the Steel Corporation. 

J. V. McMahon, traffic manager of the Youngstown, 
Ohio, Chamber of Commerce, based his objection on 
the ground that an increase in railroad rates would 
make it more difficult for the Youngstown iron and 
steel district to compete with the districts located on 
the rivers and lakes accessible to water transportation, 
such as Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Detroit and Chicago. F. 
M. Renshaw, traffic commissioner of the Buffalo Cham- 
ber of Commerce, said the directors of that organiza- 
tion had gone on record as favoring the 15 per cent in- 
crease in freight rates provided it is not added to the 
increases in class rates included in the general revision 
of eastern class rates which the commission had ordered 
effective on December 3, but that they were opposed to 
both adjustments being made. He said that many ship- 
pers prefer to use the railroads but that if such a large 
increase is made as would result from the double in- 
crease they would have to resort to truck transportation. 

W. G. Clayton, Jr., appearing for the Buffalo Bolt 
Company, said that company would prefer to ship by 
railroad but.that many of its customers demand store- 
door delivery and small shipments at a time to keep in- 
ventories down and that about 25 per cent of its busi- 
ness to New York and 12 to 15 per cent of its business 
to Chicago goes by truck. With an increase in rates on 
top of the eastern class rate changes he thought that 
much of what is now carload business would be diverted 
to trucks. J. G. Barbour, secretary of the Metropolitan 
Paving Brick Company, objected to an increase in rates 
on the ground that it would add more to the cost of 
transporting paving brick than to that of other paving 
materials. 


Exception Asked For Fish 


George E. Willey, president of the United States Fish- 
eries Association, asked that products of fisheries be ex- 
cepted from any general increase in rates on the ground 
that higher rates would seriously cripple ‘the fisheries in- 
dustry. This, he said, is in a deplorable state because 
the prices for seafood have sharply declined, and the 
association in another case is asking the establishment of 
commodity rates on fish to avoid the increases included 
in the eastern class rate revision. Charles G. Redlick, 
of the Jacob Dold Packing Company, said that an in- 
crease in freight rates would have a very serious effect 
on its business, which will also be affected by the east- 
ern class rate revision, and would force it to seek a 
cheaper method of delivering its products. 

E. A. Wiedemann, representing the Cast Stone Insti- 
tute, said that an increase in the transportation cost of 
building materials at this time would not tend to pro- 
mote the return of prosperity and would not help the 
carriers to obtain additional revenue. He asked that 
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cast stone and crushed stone be exempted if any increase 
is allowed. 


12 Railroads Lose Cement and Coal Tonnage 


F. E. Paulson, traffic manager of the Lehigh Portland 
Cement Company, who also spoke for a number of other 
cement companies, asked the commission to deny the 
rate application on the ground that higher rates would 
not only divert a substantial portion of the traffic from 
the railroads to trucks and water transportation but that 
it would substantially lessen the length of haul of the 
traffic retained because business that can be handled by 
truck is rapidly supplanting that which must be moved 
for long distances. He said there is now the keenest 
kind of competition within a 50 or 60-mile radius and 
that the reduced prices have caused an increased use of 
trucks. He showed that whereas in 1921 85.57 per cent 
of the product of cement mills moved by railroad in 1930 
this had been reduced to 75.53 per cent and he expressed 
the opinion that there had been a further reduction in 
1931. 

A. M. Stephen, traffic manager of the Standard Oil 
Company of Kentucky, said he had no doubt that the 
railroads need more money but he opposed a percentage 
advance in rates on the ground that it would disturb re- 
lationships and suggested instead a surcharge of $5 a 
car. He said his company had made arrangements for 
a greater use of barge lines on, the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers and that once tonnage leaves the railroads and 
investments are made to handle it otherwise there is an 
element of permanence. 

F, M. Varah, manager of ‘the traffic bureau of the 
Syracuse Chamber of Commerce, said his organization 
was not opposed to a 15 per cent increase if made on 
the present rates but it objected to the pyramiding in- 
volved in imposing it upon the increased class rates. 
Commissioner Meyer pointed out that if the Syracuse 
rates were to be advanced more than others in the class 
rate case it was because they had been too low before 
and he asked why it would be unfair to treat all rates 
alike if the rates are to be increased. Mr. Varah said 
that it perhaps was not unfair but that two increases at 
once would be hard to bear. He said there are now 52 
motor truck services operating out of Syracuse to 580 
points, the hauls ranging up to 350 miles, and that any 
increase in rates increases the number of trucks. 

Milton E. Robinson, president of the National Retail 
Coal Association, expressed the opinion that an increase 
in rates would cause such a decrease in tonnage as to 
offset any increase in revenues. W. A. Clark, president 
of the New England Coal Dealers’ Association, presented 
statistics showing that electricity, gas and oil have been 
steadily supplanting the use of coal since 1920 and that 
the use of trucks and water transportation for coal is 
being constantly increased. Frank J. Wallis, of the 
Pennsylvania Retail Coal Merchants’ Association, esti- 
mated that 300,000 to 400,000 tons of anthracite is now 
being delivered by truck in Pennsylvania direct from the 
mines to points within a radius of 50 miles and said that 
the retail coal dealers are greatly concerned because the 
truckers are able to sell coal at $1 a ton cheaper than 
the established dealer. He gave the results of a survey 
which showed 153 tons a day trucked into Reading in 
September, 1930, 100 tons a day into Harrisburg and 
208 tons a day into Lebanon and said that coal is being 
more and more used to furnish a return load for trucks. 
He said that the trucking of coal is now an unorganized 
business but he looked forward to its development into 
a highly organized business. 

V. R. Tupper, representing manufacturers of steel 
office furniture, objected to the proposal to superimpose 
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a 15 per cent increase on the increased class rates and 
said that the use of trucks for this traffic is increasing. 
R. A. McLean, Jr., representing North Carolina fruit 
and vegetable growers, described the increasing use of 
trucks for the transportation of shipments as far as New 
York and said that a truck will pay for itself in three or 
four months but that the railroads are still needed for 
longer hauls. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


A number of witnesses representing fruit and vege- 
table interests appeared on August 19, describing the 
depressed condition of their business ‘due to lack of 
demand and low prices and asserting that higher freight 
rates would tend to restrict the traffic to what could 
move by truck. T. B. Young, of the Carolina Co- 
Operatives Consolidated, said that in his ,opinion this 
would mean going to a less favorable form of transpor- 
tation and tend to bring about a worse economic condi- 
tion but that it was necessary to resort to the cheapest 
form of transportation. G. Gale Harrison, of the Har- 
rison Nurseries, Inc., which normally ship 500 carloads 
a year of fruits, fruit trees and nursery stock from 
the Berlin, Md., district, said that this year, because 
of low prices and lack of demand, they had not shipped 
a single carload by rail but were confining shipments 
to truck movements. He said that whereas the rail 
freight rate plus refrigeration is 59 cents to New York 
for second morning delivery trucks carry peaches for 
25 cents overnight and avoid the necessity for refrigera- 
tion. Normally he would use the railroads for ship- 
ments to the middle West, New England or even Canada 
but this year it is necessary to choose between short 
hauls by truck and not picking peaches at all. Also 
many customers demand truck shipment of trees and 
nursery stock because of the saving in time. He said 
that a number of railroad officials had visited the district 
earlier in the year and made plans for giving first morn- 
ing delivery at New York but the plans were not car- 
ried out because the cars are held at junctions to make 
up long trains. C. A. Roper, of the Mississippi Vege- 
table Shippers’ Association, said there had been some 
truck shipments from his district but that most of the 
produce moves to points north of the Ohio. If freight 
rates are increased he thought there would be an in- 
crease in long-haul trucking. Walter A. Wilson, repre- 
senting Virginia apple growers, said that an increasing 
proportion of the apples are moving by truck both to 
storage points and to markets, particularly as a truck- 
load is a convenient unit for a small buyer and saves 
rehandling. One man having 20,000 bushels of apples 
in storage was said to have moved 3,000 with a single 
Ford truck himself, and to have shipped only one car- 
load by rail in a year. 

Coal 


The decline in the use of anthracite coal in recent 
years was cited by A. B. Jessup, president of the An- 
thracite Coal Operators’ Association, as a reason for not 
increasing rates on this commodity, which he said is a 
household necessity on which sound public policy re- 
quires the lowest possible rates but he mentioned the 
conipetition of other fuels as the particular occasion 
for the decline. He said an increase in rates would 
cause a further decline in long-haul traffic in anthracite 
while the short-haul business would go to trucks. He 
said the average freight rate on anthracite is $3.44 a ton. 
E. C. Marianelli, attorney for the United Mine Work- 
ers, District No. 1, said the anthracite industry was in 
a depressed condition two years before the general 
business depression and that an increase in freight rates 
would seriously cripple it and cause further unemploy- 
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ment. He said that 52 collieries have been idle for four 
months or more, that would have employed 32,000 men 
and produced 14,000,000 tons. 

Frank E. Carey, president of the F. E. Carey Coal 
Company, Chicago, and chairman of the bituminous 
trade relations committee of the National Retail Coal 
Merchants’ Association, said that any increase in rates 
on coal will be reflected in increased prices to the con- 
sumer, with a consequent tendency to eliminate coal 
and substitute other fuels. He estimated that 60 per 
cent of the value of coal in the dealer’s yard and 47 per 
cent of the consumer’s coal bill represents freight 
charges. E. J. McVann, for the bituminous coal pro- 
ducers of Virginia, southern West Virginia, eastern 
Kentucky and Tennessee, said these operators oppose 
an increase in rates not in any spirit or hostility to the 
railroads but with the firm conviction that it would have 
disastrous effects and would not in the long run yield 
additional revenue to the roads. He said the rate level 
established by the commission in 1922 had remained 
practically the minimum as to coal from these districts, 
whereas the average value at the mine had been reduced 
from $3.75 in 1920 to $1.78 per ton and he estimated 
that three-fourths of the production is now being done 
at a loss. Mr. McVann made the point that the in- 
creased freight rate on approximately 3,000,000 tons of 
West Virginia coal would cost the New England rail- 
roads about $1,000,000 a year for their fuel and that in 
many cases railroads not having mines on their lines 
would have to pay 50 cents a ton more. He also said 
the railroads had delayed for 18 months in taking ad- 
vantage of the increases in class rates allowed by the 
commission in the eastern and western class rate cases, 
and he presented a compilation showing that in the 
twelve months ended with June, 1931, the railroads had 
filed with the commission 7,432 applications for author- 
ity to publish tariffs on less than 30 days’ notice, of 
which 6,760 had been granted, and he estimated that 80 
per cent of the applications granted included reductions 
in rates. 

C. L. Logsdon, representing manufacturers of floor 
and wall tile at Zanesville, Ohio, said that with a 15 per 
cent increase in freight rates, inland producing points 
would cease to exist because of the competition of plants 
located on water or nearer the markets, where they 
could use trucks. 

Payne Williams, traffic counsel for the New York 
State Hay and Grain Dealers’ Association, told of the 
reduced demand for hay because of the supplanting of 
the horse by trucks and of the serious competition of 
shipments by water to the New York city market. He 
said an increase in freight charges will add to the 
excessive burden now being carried by the farmer and 
tend to eliminate hay entirely as a revenue-producing 
product for both carrier and farmer. 

There will be at least two concurrent hearings in 
Chicago in this case, beginning August 31, the com- 
mission has announced. Hearing A will be for cross- 
examination of witnesses presented at the Washington 
hearing by carriers and financial interests ; evidence of 
state commissioners; evidence of agricultural, fruit- 
growing, livestock, poultry and dairy interests; evidence 
of canned goods, packinghouse products and strawboard 
interests; evidence of chambers of commerce and other 
commercial organizations, and rebuttal. Hearing B will 
be for evidence of various industries and commercial 
interests individually: not requiring a large amount of 
time; evidence as to non-ferrous metals, lumber, coal, 
tile, sugar and other commodities; and rebuttal. Evi- 


dence relating to existing relations in rates or particular 
localities and rate groups will not be received. 
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Railway Purchases 
in Six Months of 1931 


LTHOUGH decreasing at a slower rate than in 
A 1930, the direct expenditures made by the Class 

I railways of the United States for materials 
and supplies continued to show reductions throughout 
the first six months of 1931, with the result that the ag- 
gregate purchases of approximately $428,000,000 were 
approximately $170,000,000, or 28.4 per cent, less than 
the purchases during the first half of 1930, and approxi- 
mately $252,000,000, or 37.1 per cent below the cor- 
responding purchases in 1929, according to estimates 
made by the Railway Age from special reports received 
from the railroads. Purchases were approximately 
$598,000,000 and $680,000,000 for the first half of 
1930 and 1929, respectively. The purchases for the 
month of June, 1931, amounting to approximately $64,- 
000,000 were 24.4 per cent below those in June, 1930, 
and 41.5 per cent below those of the same month in 
1929. Compared with June, 1931, the total railway pur- 
chases amounted to approximately $89,000,000 in Jan- 
uary, $68,000,000 in February, $71,000,000 in March, 
$70,000,000 in April and $66,000,000 in May. 

Aggregate purchases included approximately $137,- 
000,000 for fuel, $35,000,000 for rail, and $256,000,000 
for miscellaneous materials, including forest products 
and storehouse supplies. Fuel purchases were approxi- 
mately $31,000,000, or 18.4 per cent below the fuel pur- 
chases during the first half of 1930, and $47,000,000, or 
25.4 per cent, below those for the first six months of 
1929. Rail purchases were $5,000,000, or 12.5 per cent, 
below the corresponding purchases in 1930, and $19,- 
000,000, or 35 per cent, below the 1929 purchases. The 
purchases of miscellaneous supplies were approximately 
$134,000,000, or 34.4 per cent, below first-half purchases 
in 1930, and $186,000,000, or 42.1 per cent, below first- 
half purchases in 1929. 

Based on reports of 12 representative roads, the value 
of unapplied materials and supplies showed little change 
from the inventories at the close of 1930. At the close 
of June, 1931, these roads had stocks on hand valued 
at $92,675,000, compared with $93,436,000 at the close 
of 1930, a reduction of $761,000, or 0.8 per cent. Fuel 
on hand declined from $5,020,000 to $4,630,000, a reduc- 
tion of 7.8 per cent. Rail stocks on these roads dropped 
from $6,865,000 to $6,157,000, a reduction of 10.3 per 
cent. Tie stocks decreased from $21,856,000 to $20,- 
499,000, a reduction of 6.2 per cent, while other ma- 
terials increased from $59,694,000 to $61,388,000, a 
slight increase of 2.8 per cent. 
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Rate Hearing in Oregon 


HARLES M. THOMAS, the public utilities com- 
* missioner of Oregon, entered a motion during the 

hearing before representatives of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on the proposed 15 per cent 
increase in freight rates, which was held at Portland, 
Ore., on August 12 to 15, asking for a dismissal of the 
petition on the following grounds: (1) That the car- 
riers have introduced no evidence under which the re- 
lease sought can be granted; (2) that the petitioners 
have failed to show by competent evidence that the pro- 
posed rates will be reasonable, non-discriminatory and 
otherwise lawful; and (3) that the petitioners have 
failed to establish that any increase of freight rates and 
charges will produce an increase in revenue. 

Mr. Thomas contended that the shippers could not 
stand the proposed increase, and that such an order 
would result in immense loss in tonnage and consequent- 
ly in revenue to the carriers by reason of the diversion 
to waterways and truck lines. He also stated that such 
tonnage diverted to other means of transportation 
would not be restored if and when rates are returned 
to present levels. He also contended that it is ex- 
tremely doubtful if the present volume of movement 
can long be maintained even under present rates, and 
that the present economic conditions demand a lower, 
not a higher level. Mr. Thomas also called attention to 
the fact that there are now two petitions before the 
railroad commission, one of. which seeks a horizontal 
increase of 15 per cent on ‘all commodities, while the 
second asks for a decrease of from 1 to 64 per cent 
on certain commodities which are included in the first 
proceeding. 

Fred W. Baker, director of public works of the 
State of Washington, contended that an increase in rail 
rates would result in a still further diversion of freight 
traffic to truck lines. He stated that wool is now being 
hauled more than 175 miles by truck in Washington, 
and that wheat and other commodities are passing over 
the highways in increasing amounts. 

A. F. Harvey, chief of transportation for the Oregon 
Public Utilities Commission, offered in evidence an ex- 
hibit showing a large increase in tax delinquencies as 
evidence of depressed agricultural conditions. He also 
pointed out that the rail carriers recently filed intra- 
state tariffs reducing rates on petroleum and petroleum 
products, including tank car lots, ranging up to 64 per 
cent, and insisted that an increase in commodity rates 
under such conditions would fall on the long haul 
shippers. He also stated that the roads serving the 
northwest were not “in danger of receivership” and 
submitted figures taken from the annual reports of the 
Southern Pacific, the Northern Pacific and the Great 
Northern to show that these railroads had a surplus. 
He insisted that a consolidation of service would be 
a better remedy for lack of revenue than increased rates. 

J. M. Devers, attorney for the Oregon State High- 
way Commission, objected to the increased freight 
charges, since the annual amount paid by the com- 
mission in freight charges on supplies and materials 
used in highway construction within the state will be 
increased $70,000. He stated that with higher rates, 
more business would be diverted to the trucks and he 
felt that heavy hauling should remain on the rails. 
Charles H. Carter of the Portland Woolen Mills, testi- 
fied for the members of the Oregon manufacturers and 
the woolen industry in particular, stating that the eight 
woolen mills and five knitting mills in the state vigor- 
ously opposed the rate increase. 
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O. M. Allison, secretary of the Spaulding Pulp & 
Paper Company at Newberg, protested, saying that his 
company had to depend entirely on rail transportation 
to reach its main markets, and that its freight bill, 
which last year amounted to $225,000, would be in- 
creased $33,570. He testified that his company is now 
developing the first of its water shipments, loading on 
barges at Newberg, shipping down the Willamette river 
to Portland, loading on the Luckenbach line to New 
Orleans, and then transhipping up the Mississippi into 
Hamilton, Ohio. Lawrence Calvert of the San Juan 
Fishing Company at Seattle, testified that 50 per cent 
of the fresh and frozen fish sent out of Seattle to 
Oregon and California destinations and as far east as 
Denver, are sent by truck. 

Economies in railroad operation, rather than increased 
freight rates, is the railroads’ avenue to adequate com- 
pensation for their services, according to A. S. Goss, 
master of the Washington State Grange. He also de- 
clared that he had noted considerable duplication of 
effort and expense on the part of the railroads that 
could be done away with in the public interest. He 
did not believe that the expenditures of large amounts 
by the railways for added service and equipment as a 
result of increased rates would bring relief through add- 
ing to urban prosperity and employment. 


Rate Hearing at Atlanta 


HE southeastern regional hearing on the proposed 
7 15 per cent increase in freight rates opened in 

Atlanta on August 17, before Commissioner Joseph 
B. Eastman, of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
More than a score of southern freight bureaus, state 
corporation commissions, manufacturing and _ cotton 
cooperative associations, fruit growing organizations 
and individual shippers were represented by legal coun- 
sel and rate experts. 

W. R. Cole, president of the Louisville & Nashville 
and official spokesman for the southern carriers, was 
cross-examined virtually the entire first day of the hear- 
ing, chiefly in regard to what economies the roads have 
put into effect. The witness said that his and other 
roads began no serious retrenchment until the latter part 
of 1930, but that now a large proportion of equipment 
is in bad order. A line of questioning, apparently de- 
signed to suggest that the carriers had willfully lost 
large sums of money in operating unnecessary passenger 
service, in order to bolster their plea for rate increases 
met with denial, and the witness would not commit 
himself as to the extent to which various state railroad 
commissions may have been responsible for the continu- 
ance of unprofitable passenger service, though pressed 
on this point by Hugh White, railroad commissioner of 
Alabama. In the face of a decline of almost 65 per 
cent in passenger traffic the last few years, there has 
not been a corresponding decrease in passenger service, 
he said. Drastic curtailment in through services to 
Florida was suggested by Mr. Cole as one means of 
financial retrenchment. 

Examined as to the feasibility of pooling the revenues 
of all roads and apportionment of such so as to bring 
the financial status of the weaker roads up to the 
savings bank requirement of earnings equal to not less 
than one and one half times their fixed charges, Presi- 
dent Cole characterized the proposal as “socialistic” and 
said he is backed in his views by Fairfax Harrison, 
president of the Southern. Only three of the southern 
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carriers would be willing to agree to such a plan and 
their financial status is impaired, he added. 

A strong protest to the proposed increase in rates 
was registered by the next witness, William C. Bewley, 
Macon, Ga., general manager of the Georgia Peach 
Growers Exchange. With a bumper crop, heavy ex- 
penses and prevailing low prices, the 1931 season was 
the most disastrous financial failure in the history of 
the state and increased rates would drive hundreds out 
of the industry, he said. 

Although a director of the Central of Georgia, the 
next witness, W. D. Anderson, Macon, Ga., appeared 
in opposition to the increase. He is president of the 
Bibb Manufacturing Company of Macon and appeared 
as the representative of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association for Georgia, North and South Caro- 
lina. He was of the opinion that the carriers are 
“killing the goose that laid the golden egg” in seeking 
the increase and warned that the cotton growing and 
textile industries, now large users of highway trucks, 
would practically abandon all rail transportation in the 
face of increased costs. Concerning coal shipments, he 
pointed to the widespread southern net-work of natural 
gas, and fuel oil lines and hydro-electric power as sub- 
stitutes for coal, which would be extended should the 
transportation costs of coal be raised. 

Gordon McKelvey, attorney for the Tennessee Manu- 
facturers Association testified that, “our members 
steadfastly maintain that it will be impossible for them 
to add this proposed increase in transportation costs to 
the cost price of their manufactures. Such an increase 
would at this time, unfairly discriminate against our 
industries and add a further burden to their business 
which would constitute a serious threat to their con- 
tinued existence. 

“Railroad transportation has constituted the very life 
blood of industry during the past four or five decades,” 
he continued, “Naturally, then, we are sympathetic be- 
cause of the predicament in which they now find them- 
selves, brought about, as they say, by reason of de- 
creased revenues. .... However, we honestly do not be- 
lieve that the way out of their present dilemma is to 
increase the cost of their service at this time.” 

A resume of freight rate changes in southeastern 
territory both voluntary and by order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, for the last ten years, was 
given on August 18 by H. T. Moore, rate expert of 
the Atlanta Freight Bureau. This resume purported 
to show that the carriers had been dealt with lentently 
by the commission and that there had been more in- 
creases in rates, resulting in large increases in revenue, 
than there had been decreases during the ten-year 
period. 

“Taking all the leading cases decided by the com- 
mission since 1920”, said Mr. Moore, “I am of the 
opinion, based on the research I have made—which has 
been quite extensive—that the net result of the deci- 
sions of the Interstate Commerce Commission, on the 
whole, has resulted in a substantial increase in carriers 
revenues operating in southern territory. 

“Southern shippers feel that the commission has 
been more than generous in its treatment of southern 
carriers. The expression used in certain circles that 
‘the Interstate Commerce Commission has been con- 
stantly whittling the carriers’ revenues since 1922’, 
should cease, insofar as it applies to carriers in south- 
ern territory. I do not believe the charge to be true, 


or can it be truthfully sustained”. 
A picture of a steadily diminishing margin of profit 
in the Florida citrus and other fruit industries, that 
(Continued on page 299) 
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How Can Railways Recover Lost 
Freight Traffic? 


Four authorities give their conclusions as to effectiveness of 


pick-up and delivery service, reduced rates, over-night 


deliveries to distant points, and other measures 


EETING and defeating motor truck competi- 
M tion and recovering freight traffic lost to high- 

way competitors are essential to the future wel- 
fare of the railroads. Truck competition has seriously 
diminished the l.c.l. freight traffic of the railways and 
is making steadily deeper inroads into carload traffic. 
Depending as they do upon freight traffic for their 
livelihood, and with a large part of their investment 
in transportation facilities devoted more or less ex- 
clusively to the handling of freight of the sort which 
trucks are taking, the problem of meeting truck com- 
petition assumes a major degree of importance. 

The railways are not giving up without a struggle. 
Experiments in improving their service have been made 
by a number of roads. Most of these experiments have 
involved the provision of store door pick-up and de- 
livery service, faster freight service providing over- 
night movement of freight between points situated at a 
considerable distance from each other, and reductions 
in rates. 

How effective have these measures been in winning 
traffic back from the motor trucks? Does the answer 
to the problem of motor truck competition lie along 
these or other lines? These questions were submitted 
by the Railway Age to several railway officers in direct 
charge of railway operations carried on for the pur- 
pose of meeting truck competition, and who were 
known to have been successful in their endeavors. It 
is believed that their personal opinions and conclusions, 
based as they are upon successful experience in meet- 
ing truck competition, will be of interest. 

The specific questions submitted to these railway 
officers and their replies to them are given below sub- 
stantially in full. 


Store Door Pick-up and Delivery Service 
(1) How effective is store door pick-up and delivery service, 
given at extra cost, in recovering lost traffic? How effective 
is at if it is given at no cost beyond the ordinary railroad freight 
rates: 

The Missouri-Kansas-Texas of Texas utilizes a sub- 
sidiary transportation company as a means of recover- 
ing freight traffic. The transportation company pro- 

ides a service which involves pick-up and delivery by 
motor truck at originating and destination points and 
‘ail-haul between them. Replying to this first question, 


Harvey Allen, general freight agent of the railroad, 
says, “Our transportation company service is given 
without extra cost to shipper or receiver; therefore, we 
do not know from actual experience how effective store 
door pick-up and delivery service given at extra cost 
would be. It is only natural to assume that the ship- 
ping public would not take to such service when truck 
lines and forwarding companies give pick-up and de- 
livery service without extra charge. Service given at 
no cost beyond ordinary railroad freight rates is af- 
forded by the transportation company and places us on 
a basis comparable with class A trucks. It has been the 
means of regaining a considerable amount of merchan 
dise, as evidenced by the monthly figures showing ton- 
nage handled.” 

F. R. Forbes, manager of the Northwest Freight 
Transport Company, a subsidiary of the Spokane, Port- 
land & Seattle, says, “Our experience has been with 
only one method of operation to meet highway truck 
competition. We have met truck rates with the pick- 
up and delivery feature and feel that we have been fair 
ly successful in securing the return of some of the mer 
chandise tonnage lost to those competitors in the last 
few years. Fortunately, we are able to serve our 
present territory with over-night service. In that re 
spect, also, we are on a parity with the trucks. The 
Chicago lines are now experimenting, I understand, 
with the first method, and local conditions may prove 
this to be feasible. As to the second proposal, it would 
seem that pick-up and delivery service given at no 
cost beyond the ordinary railroad freight rates would 
be successful if the railroad rates at least approximated 
the rates of the highway carriers. Our class rates ap- 
proximate rail rates, and in some instances are even 
somewhat higher, but are always on the same level as 
those of the truck lines. Any-quantity and low- 
minimum commodity rates, the same as truck lines 
carry, are considerably less than the rail class rates 
governing. In this connection, while the consolidated 
classification is prescribed by the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of Oregon for both rail and highway carriers, 
the highway carriers have departed from rigid classifi- 
cation by broad any-quantity commodity rate groupings, 
covering groceries, building materials and hardware, 
etc. 


With regard to the effectiveness of pick-up and de- 
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livery service given at extra cost, T. E. Huffman, gen- 
eral freight agent of the Texas & Pacific Motor Trans- 
port Company says, “This was tried out by the motor 
transport company during September, October, and 
November, 1929, when our service was first inaugurated 
on the Texas & Pacific. The transport company’s rates 
were 14.1 cents higher than rail rates on first class, 17 
cents higher on second class, 22 cents higher on third 
class, and 28 cents higher on fourth class, or an aver- 
age of 19%4 cents higher than the regular station-to- 
station rates. Notwithstanding the fact that consider- 
able advertising was carried in the newspapers, that 
leaflets advertising the service were mailed to shippers 
and receivers, and that personal solicitation was actively 
carried on, the tonnage handled by the transport com- 
pany was very disappointing. The highway truck lines 
were charging the regular railway station-to-station 
rates (with no extra charge for pick-up and delivery 
service) but it was thought that due to the depend- 
ability and responsibility of the transport company, 
shippers would prefer to pay the higher rates in order 
to patronize a more reliable transportation company. 
This was not a fact. On December 9,-1929, the rates 
of the motor transport company (which gave store door 
service) were reduced to the level of the regular railroad 
station-to-station rates, which were the same as those 
charged by the class A truck lines. From December 9 to 
December 30, inclusive, there was an increase in our 
traffic of 1,236 per cent in comparison with that handled 
in the previous month. These rates were continued 
during January, 1930, and there was an increase in 
traffic of 2,803 per cent in January, 1930, as compared 
to December, 1929. This shows beyond a question that 
where the rates and service are equal, the shipping 
public prefers to do business with a transportation 
company which is entirely responsible.” 

L. B. Young, vice-president and manager of the 
Pacific Motor Transport Company, a subsidiary of the 
Southern Pacific, prefaces his statement with the com- 
ment that the opinions he offers are based entirely upon 
conditions which prevail on the Pacific coast, and they 
may or may not be applicable elsewhere. With refer- 
ence to the two parts of the question given above, Mr. 
Young says, “The only logical answer to these two ques- 
tions is that the tail rates are not the proper measure, 
and have nothing whatever to do with the matter. The 
only rates under which traffic can be recovered are 
rates, including pick-up and delivery, which are no 
higher than the rates charged by the trucks. If the 
rail rates, or the rail rates plus something extra, should 
by coincidence happen to be no higher than truck rates, 
then the adding of store door service might recover 
some traffic. However, it appears that the recovery 
would be only temporary, for the reason that if a rail- 
road definitely limits its flexibility by declaring, as its 
policy, the maintaining of rail rates or something 
higher than rail rates, the trucks will promptly cut under 
them. The only way they can be dissuaded from con- 
stantly attempting to maintain rate levels lower than 
those of the railroads, is by demonstrating to them that 
any rate they make will promptly be met, regardless of 
the rail rate already in effect. There are also other 
factors to consider. Railroad rates, of course, include 
railroad rules, and even though the rail rate may be no 
higher than the truck rate, the trucks still have an ad- 
vantage, too serious to be ignored, in their liberal 
classification of freight, lenient packing rules, and late 
closing of stations. The Pacific Motor Transport Com- 
pany has had some measure of success in recovering 
traffic from trucks. Some of its rates are the same as 
rail rates; some are higher, and some are lower. All 


of them, together with accompanying rules and classi- 
fication, were made to meet truck competition, and with 
absolute disregard for what the rail rates might be. 
The direct answer to the two questions is: It does not 
appear that pick-up and delivery service under railroad 
tariffs at rail rates or at something higher than rail 
rates would, per se, be quite effective in recovering 
freight traffic from highway competitors.” 


Reduced Rates 


(2) How effective are reduced rates—rates reduced to the 
level of competitive lines—in recovering lost traffic, assuming 
that only the ordinary station-to-station service is provided? 

In replying to this question, Mr. Allen says, “My 
opinion is that such reductions are of no avail. Even 
though the rates are reduced to the level of competitive 
lines, when only station-to-station service is provided, 
they are in reality not on a level with those of the com- 
petitors, inasmuch as the truck lines furnish free store 
door to store door service, which is a convenience the 
shipping public desires.” 

Mr. Forbes says, “If truck lines are able to give serv- 
ice equal to rail service in any territory, with equal 
rates, the pick-up and delivery feature of their serv- 
ice will attract business in competition with equal rail 
service and station-to-station rates.” 

Mr. Huffman says, “The regulated class A truck lines 
in Texas are required to charge, and do charge, the 
same as the railway station-to-station rates, and the 
transport company furnished over-night service from 
the principle distributing points, having the shipments 
reach their destination for early next-morning delivery. 
Personal solicitation was made to principal receivers 
and shippers. We did not gain any tonnage by fur- 
nishing this over-night service. Shippers and receivers 
invariably stated that it would be necessary for us to 
furnish store door pick-up and delivery service also, at 
which time they would favor the motor transport com- 
pany with their business.” 

Mr. Young says, “It does not appear that such rates 
would be effective in recovering traffic from the high- 
ways, for several reasons. The added cost of drayage is 
one of them; liberal classification and rules are an- 
other. Even on carload business, when both shipper and 
consignee have spur tracks and thus receive free de- 
iivery, the truck operators have the advantage in that 
they not only make pick-up and delivery, but the driver 
helps load and unload the cargo. It is not intended to 
imply that this is so as to all traffic. In fact, a very 
great deal of traffic will move by preference in rail- 
road cars; but in that case, it has not been lost to the 
highways and this answer pertains only to that which 
has been lost.” 


Over-night Service Between Distant Points 


(3) How effective in recovering traffic is faster freight 
service, accomplishing over-night movement between points as 
distant as 250 or 300 miles, assuming there is no reduction im 
the regular railway rates, and that pick-up and delivery service 
is not provided? 

In reply Mr. Allen says, “The answer to the second 
question also applies to this one. Our truck competi 
tors accomplish over-night movement between points 
as distant as 250 miles and deliveries in the late morn 
ing or noon of the following day to points 300 miles 
distant, in addition to pick-up and delivery service. 
With similar service we can regain some of the lost 
tonnage and hold what we have, but it is necessary 
that we supplement the over-night movement with free 
pick-up and delivery service in order to make it at 
tractive.” 


Mr. Forbes says, “In this territory the truck lines 
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are making over-night delivery between points as dis- 
tant as 400 miles; for example, between Portland, Ore., 
and Spokane, Wash. A 4 p.m. departure from Port- 
land allows delivery at Spokane about 10 the next morn- 
ing. Over-night delivery is made from Portland, 
Ore., to Bend, 236 miles, leaving Portland at 6 p.m. 
with delivery at Bend by 8:30 or 9 a.m. the next morn- 
ing. With service at least equal to that of the rail lines 
and with lower rates, the truck lines have an advantage 
that only can be met with equal service and rates, in- 
cluding the pick-up and delivery feature.” 

Mr. Huffman says, “Several months prior to the es- 
tablishment of the pick-up and delivery service in 
September, 1929, the Texas & Pacific operated from the 
principal distributing points to points on our line as dis- 
tant as 300 miles, a regular over-night service, the mer- 
chandise departing from the point of origin at 6:45 p.m. 
and being ready for delivery at all intermediate points 
up to 300 miles early the next morning. This service 
was advertised extensively through the newspapers, and 
by personal solicitation, and I am frank to say that I 
do not believe we gained one pound of freight, since 
the trucks were furnishing next-day delivery service 
over equal distances with store door pick-up and de- 
livery at the regular station-to-station rates.” 

Mr. Young says, “It does not appear that over-night 
service by a railrcad would be at all effective in recover- 
ing traffic from the highways unless the over-night 
service were accompanied by store door service and 
rates competitive with truck rates. Up to 300 miles,, 
highway trucks can give over-night service without 
trouble. In fact, trucks can receive shipments at the 
point of origin up to a considerably later hour at night 
than a railroad can, and still give the over-night service. 
Thus, if railroad freight trains are speeded up to give 
over-night service, at best the railroad is merely equal- 
ing the trucks’ time between terminals, which is only 
one of several equally controlling factors. With equal 
time between terminals, the trucks may still have these 
major advantages: Lower rates, free pick-up and de- 
livery, more liberal classification and rules, lower mini- 
mum weights on quantity shipments, and probable later 
closing time at the point of origin. Over-night service 
is one of the factors indispensable to successful com- 
petition with trucks, but over-night service alone, with- 
out the other factors, would hardly seem to meet the 
situation.” 


What Methods Are Necessary? 


(4) Which of these expedients, or what additional ones, are 
necessary, in your opinion, if the railways are to meet the com- 
petition of highway freight transportation, and how is your 
opinion supported by the experience of your company? 


In reply, Mr. Allen says, “The co-ordinated motor 
truck and rail line service offered by our transportation 
company, on regular rail rates with free pick-up and de- 
livery service, furnishes the proper medium for meet- 
ing the competition of highway freight transportation. 
At least, this is our experience in Texas where we have 
laws governing the operation of motor trucks. To 
substantiate this statement, I call attention to the fact 
that the transportation company began operation with 
27 open stations (pick-up and delivery points), but be- 
cause of the necessity of expanding the service it was 
necessary gradually to add to these until, at the end of 
the first year’s operation, on July 1, 1931, we had a 
total of 72 stations where pick-up and delivery service 
was provided. During the first year’s operations, from 
July, 1930, to June, 1931 inclusive, the transportation 
company billed out 39,211,113 lb. of freight, and ac- 
cording to the best checks we have been able to make, 


approximately 60 to 70 per cent of this business is 
traffic diverted from competitive highway transporta- 
tion. At a number of stations where the transportation 
company operates, the combined tonnage of the trans- 
portation company and the railroad company exceeds 
the tonnage handled by the railroad during the corre- 
sponding period in the previous year, but a like con- 
dition does not prevail at other stations on the railroad.” 

Mr. Forbes says, “As a transportation agency solicit- 
ing business, it seemed to us necessary to provide the 
same or equal facilities, rates, and service as our com- 
petitors. We have more than they to offer in depend- 
ability of service, stability of rates, and financial re- 
sponsibility, but the average shipper will not allow full 
credit for these advantages as against a lower rate 
scale, faster service, and pick-up and delivery. We have 
found it necessary to keep our freight house at Port- 
land open until 6 p.m. to receive late freight, and to 
arrange hours of warehousemen at other stations so as 
to provide the earliest possible morning delivery. With 
every reasonable practice of our highway competitors 
met fully, we expect to secure and hold our fair pro 
portion of the merchandise movement.” 

Mr. Huffman says, “The highway trucks in Texas 
are well regulated; that is, they are required to operate 
on schedules, publish rates, operate between given ter 
mini, and to maintain rates the same as railroad station 
to-station rates. Our experience has been that where 
the railroad companies furnish equally prompt service 
from distributing points, with pick-up and delivery at 
the same rates as the highway trucks, the majority of 
shippers and receivers will favor the railroad transport 
companies over the highway trucking companies. While 
the transport company has been showing substantial 
increases in traffic, the reports of the competitive high- 
way truck lines to the Texas Railroad Commission have 
been showing decreases in tonnage as well as revenue. 
There are two very essential factors in recovering ton- 
nage from motor trucks. These are rates and service. 
I really believe that rates are more important than 
service; in other words, the shippers will take a chance 
on irresponsible truck lines where they know the serv- 
ice will not be the very best, if they can save a few 
cents per hundred pounds on the transportation charge. 
It is rather doubtful if the railroad companies can re- 
cover from highway trucks tonnage which is moving 
over a distance of 50 miles or less, since the trucks are 
more flexible. But for distances of over 50 miles, we 
have demonstrated beyond a question that, where rates 
and service are equal, the shipping public prefers to 
use railroad transportation.” 

Mr. Young says, “For a railroad successfully to meet 
highway truck competition, the following expedients 
appear to be desirable: (1) A co-ordinated rail-truck 
operation presents many intricate problems and wide 
departures from railroad practice. Thus, it appears that 
the most satisfactory way for a railroad to engage in 
the business is through a subsidiary company that will 
not be bound by the affairs of the parent rilroad com- 
pany, and whose conduct will not interfere with them. 
The people have been educated up to new conditions in 
transportation, and they expect services that are not 
properly a part of the major business of railroad oper- 
ation. On the lines of the Southern Pacific in Cali- 
fornia and Oregon, and on the lines of the Pacific 
Electric, the McCloud River Railroad and the Santa 
Maria Valley Railroad in California, this service is pro- 
vided by the Pacific Motor Transport Company. (2) The 
carrier should stand ready to make rates competitive 
with the rates charged by truck operators, regardless 

(Continued on page 298) 
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Union Pacific Motor Coach Routes Extend from the Middle West to the Pacific Coast 


Union Pacific Bus Operations 


Widespread 


Supplement entire rail system with 10,000 miles of motor coach 
routes—Saving 2,276,956 train miles annually 


coach operation as the Union Pacific. With 10,- 

140 miles of railway lines operated by the roads 
in the Union Pacific System, its various motor coach 
subsidiaries provide service over 10,216 miles of high- 
way routes. 

The Union Pacific had had some experience with 
motor coach operation, particularly in replacing or ex- 
tending railway service, prior to 1929, but in that year 
the motor coach system saw its full development 
throughout Union Pacific territory. The reason was 
not obscure. Early in 1929, bus lines in all parts of 
Union Pacific territory were purchased and consolidated 
by a single large company. Every mile of the Union 
Pacific main line was paralleled by this operation, from 
Omaha, Neb., west to Denver, Colo., Salt Lake City, 
Utah, and Los Angeles, Calif., and from Salt Lake 
City to Pocatello, Ida., Boise, Pendleton, Ore., Spokane, 
Wash., and Portland, Ore.; also from Kansas City, 
Mo., west through Kansas to Denver. With this new 
service paralleling its main line and operating between 
the same stations, the Union Pacific’s position in the 
passenger transportation field in its own territory was 
menaced because of the ability of the new competitive 
motor coach system to establish varying rates, to change 
its rates at will and to provide frequent service. At the 
same time the Parker bill was pending in Congress, and 
this bill provided for the granting of certificates of 
public convenience and necessity, permitting interstate 
operation, to the existing bus lines. Had the bill 
passed, the Union Pacific would have had to secure 
the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
before it could establish bus service in its own terri- 


i EW railways have engaged so extensively in motor 


tory, and there was a possibility of failure to obtain 
such authority because the highways were already 
covered by the Union Pacific’s competitor. Briefly, the 
position of the Union Pacific at that time was that it 
had a competitor on the public highways serving every 
city on its trunk line; this competitor had the ability 
to make rates at will and to provide service on a right- 
of-way furnished and maintained by the public; and in 
addition, the Union Pacific was threatened with a law 
which might prohibit it from engaging in this same 
service upon the highways. Incidentally, these high- 
ways, for hundreds of miles, are located upon Union 
Pacific right-of-way furnished free to the public. 


Economies Possible 


Passenger train travel had been falling off steadily 
since 1920. The patronage of certain trains had de- 
creased to the point where they were being operated at 
a loss. Consequently, there were economies which could 
be brought about by the substitution of motor buses for 
steam passenger trains, particularly on local runs. 

To meet this double-edged situation, the Union 
Pacific decided in February, 1929, to commence an ex- 
tensive motor bus operation. The purpose was not only 
to provide bus service in substitution for train service, 
but also to make the bus operation profitable in itself 
after the period of development had been passed. Cer- 
tain strategic feeder lines in Union Pacific territory 
were then purchased, and certificates of public con- 
venience and necessity were secured from the various 
state commissions, after which the through trans- 
continental service was established. In order to obtain 
eastern connections, it was necessary to extend the oper- 
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Part of the Union 
Pacific Stages Equipment 
Operated in Oregon 


ation trom Omaha to Chicago and from Kansas City 
to St. Louis, Mo. The Chicago & North Western joined 
the undertaking to provide the service east of the 
Missouri river. 


Through Service Started 

The through service was established on various sec- 
tions of the transcontinental line, beginning in Septem- 
ber, 1929. On September 1, the Salt Lake City-Port- 
land line was opened. The line between Chicago and 
Denver was started on October 10, that between Denver 
and Salt Lake City was established on October 20, that 
between Salt Lake City and Los Angeles on October 27, 
that between Kansas City and Denver ‘on November 
10, and that between St. Louis and Kansas City on 
November 30. 

Since the inauguration of this through service, the 
Union Pacific has taken off passenger trains which 
previously accumulated 2,276,956 train miles per year. 
The cost of operating the bus lines during the develop- 
ment period has been somewhat more than it will be 
after the operation has become fully established. Up 
to the present time, the operating costs have been ap- 
proximately 28 cents per bus mile over the entire oper- 
ation. It will be seen that-the yearly savings to the 
Union Pacific, through the substitution of bus service 
for more than 2,000,000 miles of passenger train ser- 
vice, are of considerable magnitude. 


Earlier Experiences 


Motor bus substitution for train service was effected 
by the Union Pacific as early as August 20, 1925, so that 
in 1929, when it expanded its highway service, the 
railway knew what it could expect in the way of 
operating economies. In 1925, a motor bus service was 
substituted for a passenger train operated daily between 
Pendleton, Ore., and Walla Walla, Wash., a distance 
of 36 miles. The cost of operating the steam train was 
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$19,680 per year. During the last four months of 
1924, there was a net loss of $3,707.85 on the steam 
train operation. In the corresponding months of 1925, 


there was a net profit of $4,174.20 from the motor bus 
operation. 

On July 1, 1927, this bus service was extended from 
Pendleton, Ore., to Portland, eliminating a passenger 
train between Pendleton and The Dalles, 132 miles. 
The saving in train operating expenses was $52,740 pet 
year. In 1928, there was a net loss of $43,500 from 
the bus operations in the Oregon territory. This was 
more than offset, however, by the saving of $84,120 
on account of the discontinuance of passenger trains. 

The Union Pacific utilizes several motor coach oper- 
ating companies to provide its service. Union Pacific 
Stages, Inc., which is owned by the Oregon Short Line, 
handles the bus operations between Salt Lake City, 
Portland, Spokane, and Butte, Mont. Interstate Transit 
Lines, which was previously a local operation in the 
Omaha territory and which was purchased by the 
Union Pacific, was extended to provide the service be- 
tween Chicago and St. Louis on the east, and Los 
Angeles on the west, through Denver and Salt Lake 
City. The Chicago & North Western is a joint owner 
of Interstate Transit Lines with the Union Pacific. 
With 1,554 miles of intrastate routes and 1,703 miles 
of interstate routes, Union Pacific Stages operates 87 
motor coaches. Interstate Transit Lines with 1,356 
miles of intrastate routes and 4,874 miles of interstate 
routes, utilizes 188 motor coaches. 


Ticketing Arrangements 


Union Pacific Stages carries passengers holding 
railroad tickets. The railroad company collects the 


amount paid for the transportation and pays to the 
stage company an amount representing in part the cost 
of handling the passengers. Bus tickets are not honored 
on railroad trains. Interstate Transit Lines does not 






Utah Parks Company 
Buses Extend the 
Railway Service at 
Cedar City, Utah 
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generally handle rail tickets, although such an arrange- 
ment may be made soon. On certain branch lines, where 
bus service has been established in place of train service, 
Interstate Transit Lines has contracted with the railroad 
to provide bus service for handling passengers, mail, 
baggage, express, milk and cream, and newspapers at 
a contract price per bus mile, the railroad collecting and 
retaining the revenue from the several sources. Such 
contracts are in effect on the following branches: Bolles, 
Neb., to Dayton; Columbus to Norfolk, Julesburg to 
Bushnell, and Lincoln to Beatrice. 

In addition to its intercity bus service, the Union 
Pacific has motor bus service from the rail-head at 
Cedar City, Utah, to the several national parks in 
Southern Utah and northern Arizona, namely, Zion 
National Park, Grand Canyon National Park, and Bryce 
Canyon National Park. This service is operated by the 
Utah Parks Company, a subsidiary of the Los Angeles 
& Salt Lake. The Utah Parks Company also provides 
a bus service substituted for rail service between Cedar 
City, Utah, and Lund, and between Delta and Fillmore. 

Another subsidiary of the Los Angeles & Salt Lake, 
the Union Pacific Stage Company of California, operates 
bus service in substitution for steam train service on 
several lines radiating from the East Los Angeles, Cal., 
passenger station. ‘These lines extend south to Long 
Beach, north to Pasadena and southeast to Anaheim. 
This service is operated entirely in substitution for 
train service. The railway receives all the revenue, 
paying the stage company for the service at actual cost. 

The Union Pacific Stage Company, with eight motor 
buses, operates over 75 miles of interstate routes. The 
Utah Parks Company, with 65 motor buses, covers 
459 miles of intrastate routes, and 195 miles of inter- 
state routes. 


International Harvester 


Brings Out Two New Trucks 
HE International Harvester Company, Chicago, 
T has in production two new 1%4-ton trucks, model 
A-2 and Model B-2. Model A-2 is built with two 
wheelbases, 136 in, and 150 in. Both wheelbases have 
a body allowance of 1,200 lb. and a maximum carrying 
capacity, including body and pay load, of 4,200 Ib. 


One of the 
New 1’- 
Ton Interna- 
tional Trucks 





Model B-2 is built only in the 136-in. wheelbase. It 
has a maximum gross carrying capacity, including body 
and pay load, of 4,200 lb. for commercial service. Both 
of these trucks employ the same units throughout with 
the exception of rear axles and transmissions, model 
A-2 having a single-speed, spiral-bevel drive rear axle, 
and model B-2 a two-speed axle, which, coupled with 
the three speeds of the transmission, provides six for- 
ward and two reverse speeds. Model A-2 has a four- 
speed transmission with one reverse, and model B-2 
has a three-speed transmission. 

Both trucks are powered by a four-cylinder, L-head 
type engine, which develops 39 brake hp. at 2400 r.p.m. 
A gear-type, gear-driven oil pump gives pressure feed 
lubrication to all main, camshaft, connecting rod and 
wrist pin bearings. Both trucks are fitted with a bal- 
anced-flow type carburetor, and a specially designed 
cylinder head. 

The 136-in. wheelbase chassis have heavy pressed 
steel channel side rails, 57-in. deep, with 234-in. flanges. 
On the 160-in. wheelbase model A-2, the frame depth is 
7 in. and the flange width is 23% in. 


How Can Railways 
Recover Lost Freight Traffic? 
(Continued from page 295) 


of what existing rail rates may be. (3) The rates 
should include pick-up and delivery service. Rail rates 
reduced to a point where such rail rates plus drayage 
charges, equal truck rates, will not answer the pur- 
pose. The shippers want complete service from store 
door to store door, and they want it all included in one 
transaction. (4) The rates should be governed by a 
classification much more liberal than the usual railroad 
classification, and packing rules should be lenient and 
flexible. The Pacific Motor Transport Company uses 
the same classification and the same packing, marking, 
and shipping rules that are used by many of the fran- 
chised truck carriers in California. A package that is 
safe for carriage should not be rejected because of 
some technical failure to comply with a rule. Ex- 
perience has indicated many shipments moved safely 
by the Pacific Motor Transport Company service, with- 
out any packing, upon which railroad-required packing 
would have cost more than the freight charges. (5) 
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The carrier should stand ready to accept shipments up 
to a late hour in the evening, and should provide service 
no slower than that offered by the truck carriers. In- 
cluded within this are fast train service between ter- 
minals, and delivery immediately upon arrival at des- 
tination. The Pacific Motor Transport Company makes 
its expense bills at the point of origin instead of at 
destination, thus avoiding any delay at the destination 
station, and deliveries are on the street, in many cases, 
30 minutes after the car, is spotted at the destination 
freight station. (6) The carrier should stand ready to 
provide those many trivial personal services, of apparent 
insignificance to the railroad but of first importance to 
the patron, which he has been educated by the truck 
carrier to expect.” 


Rate Hearing at Atlanta 
(Continued from page 292) 


could stand no further overhead expense to counteract 
the deep economies already put in effect, was given on 
August 19. The plight of southern nurserymen was 
also described by C. T. Smith, of Concord, Ga., repre- 
senting the Southern Nurserymen’s Association, with a 
membership extending from Virginia to Texas and 
from Kentucky to Florida. 


Florida Testimony 


The Florida witnesses were Fred Pettijohn, account- 
ant for the Florida Railroad Commission; F. C. W. 
Kramer, representing the Leesburg Truckers Associa- 
tion, and W. T. Bennett, Bradenton, Fla., secretary- 
treasurer of the Manatee County Growers Association. 
Mr. Smith was of the opinion that more economical 
administration of the carriers along lines similar to 
other industries, including drastic reductions in salaries, 
“from presidents to office boys,” would in a large meas- 
ure dispel the emergency described in the railroads’ 
petition. His testimony concerning diminishing profits 
among the association membership was similar to that 


of other witnesses representing agricultural organiza- 
tions. 


Drastic falling off of passenger traffic to Florida in 
1930 caused a far greater loss of profit to the carriers 
than general business depression and all other factors 
combined in that state, Mr, Pettijohn testified. The 
reduction in passenger traffic volume caused a loss of 
potential profits totaling many millions of dollars, he 
said and presented many exhibits from the Florida 


Railroad Commission purporting to back up his state- 
ments. 


Conferences between growers organizations and 
steamship interests, looking towards the creation of 
steamship lines with refrigeration service, to move the 
agricultural tonnage of the entire south Florida area 
to points as far north as Pittsburgh, Pa., are already 
under way, in anticipation of the granting of the 15 
per cent increase, which Florida shippers cannot absorb, 
Mr. Bennett told the commissioner. He complained 
that rates are already too high and that a discrimina- 
tion exists in favor of far western shippers over Florida 
shippers. 

The witness, Kramer, testified that Florida fruit and 
produce is now being-moved north as far as Canada by 
truck, at a profit and that this means of transportation, 
already on the increase, would be generally adopted in 
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that state, should rail rates increase. His association 
now ships about 50,000 cars annually, he said. 

It was the witness’s opinion that if railroads would 
practice still greater economies, “such as we are prac- 
ticing,” the carriers would find some relief, but that 
increased rates would mean the loss of millions of tons 
of freight and a consequent further reduction in their 
earnings that would more than offset the rate increase. 

Sam Tate, president of the Georgia Marble Company, 
said his company would “pull through somehow,” even 
if the increase is granted. He warned however, that his 
organization would turn to water transportation wher- 
ever possible. 

Harry Moore, traffic manager of the Atlanta Freight 
Bureau, a witness Monday, was recalled to the stand and 
expressed the opinion that the railroads would fare bet- 
ter if the statutes setting up their minimum income 
standards were repealed, adding that the roads should 
“go out and sell their wares as other concerns must do, 
instead of attempting to eliminate competition in other 
forms of transportation.” C. R. Moffett of the Knox- 
ville, Tenn., Traffic Bureau, said shippers in his terri- 
tory would turn to motor trucks in far greater numbers 
than they are doing at present. J. D. Oliver of the Bir- 
mingham Slag Company, said his concern would be 
driven from certain lucrative markets, particularly in the 
Carolinas. W.G. Womble of the North Carolina Cor- 
poration Commission, suggested a flat increase per car 
load in lieu of a percentage increase. 

Higher rates will be an insuperable barrier to agricul- 
tural recovery, W. A. Graham, North Carolina commis- 
sioner of agriculture said, while J. W. Cone, North Caro- 
lina manufacturer and financier, expressed the opinion 
that the carriers are as well off, if not better off, than 
any other industries, their prices having been regulated 
by the government, while in other industries, prices 
had been slashed to shreds. The proposed increase 
would complete the job of making it impossible for 
southern steel and iron mills to compete with those in 
the north, W. B. Lewis, of the Alabama Steel & Iron 
Conference said. He was supported in his stand by E. 
M. Cole of the Alabama Pipe Association. S. L. 
Yerkes, spokesman for the Alabama coal mine opera- 
tors, said coal sales had already dropped 40 per cent 
since 1929, due to fuel oil and natural gas competition 
and that coal would be completely eliminated as a com- 
petitor under the rate hike. Charles E. Cotterill, gen- 
eral counsel of the Southern Traffic League, Atlanta, 
held that the plight of the roads is due more to a loss of 
65 per cent in passenger traffic in recent years than to 
industrial depression, although admitting that truck com- 
petition was also a factor. He insisted that a perma- 
nent advance in rates instead of a temporary emergency 
increase is the logical solution, “or else the railroad 
managements must radically change their thought and 
attitude toward meeting the changed conditions.” 


THE SATURDAY REDUCED FARE TICKETS sold by the New York 
Central from eastern pvuints to the central western states are 
now accepted on three of the 20-hour New York-Chicago trains ; 
but not on the Twentieth Century Limited. The usual extra 
fare for fast time must be paid. 


Tue New Batrery oF Four CONCRETE AND STEEL BASCULE 
BripGEs, carrying the eight main line tracks of the Boston & 
Maine to and from the North station, Boston, Mass., were 
placed in service on August 3. Work in connection with the 
construction of these bridges involved making a change in the 
channel of the Charles river. 





Odds and Ends... 


Presidential Special 


On the occasion of the recent mid-western trip of President 
Hoover to Indianapolis, Ind., Marion, Ohio, and Springfield, 
Ill., the Chesapeake & Ohio operated the eight-car Presidential 
special from Cincinnati, Ohio, to Washington, D. C., 598 miles, 
in a new record time of 13 hours and 20 minutes. The special 
also moved over the Big Four and the Wabash at various 
times during the trip. 


With Grant at Richmond 


John O. Goodsell, assistant general passenger agent of the 
Union Pacific at Omaha, prizes among his possessions the 
camp chair that was used by Gen U. S. Grant throughout his 
campaigns around Richmond, Va., during the Civil war. Except 
for the fact that the bottom has been renewed, the chair has 
been preserved in its original state. It was presented to Mr. 
Goodsell’s uncle by General Grant following the surrender of 
Lee at Appomatox. 


Where Are the Smacks of Yesteryear? 


A columnist on the Cincinnati “Enquirer” spent a day not long 
ago in the Union station at Cincinnati and returned with the 
dismal report that the kisses exchanged by those departing 
and those staying at home were far below par in quality as well 
as quantity. This writer reports scores of wasted opportunities, 
but mentions one young man who waited too long after the 
“all-aboard” signal and scored a bull’s-eye on the side of a 
sleeping car. 


Locomotive Numbering 


If the old woman who lived in a shoe had thought of the 
plan of numbering rather than merely naming her children, 
she might never have reached the state of confusion legend 
attributes to her. However, the old tale was useful as a 
warning, and it was not long after the inception of railways 
that the authorities began to give numbers as well as names 
to their engines. Later on, as the family of locomotives 
multiplied, names were abandoned except in a few distinguished 
cases, and only numbers counted. The English-speaking peoples 
numbered their engines simply, without trying to use the figures 
to describe different types. Across the Channel, our neighbors, 
less fearful of complications than we, have numbered their 
locomotives in such a way that the numbers convey information, 
more or less complete, as to the type of machine bearing them. 
In France, the wheel arrangement is frequently quoted. In 
some of the Central European countries, certain of the numbers 
represent by their arrangement in conjunction with letters 
almost a complete description of the locomotive. It is inter- 
esting in this connection to observe that the Southern Railway 
fof England], which, since the amalgamation, has numbered 
the locomotives of its three constituent companies: in the 
original manner, adding only a small letter, A, B, C, repre- 
senting Ashford, Brighton, or Eastleigh, to distinguish the 
engines of one group from those of another, has now achieved 
such a measure of inter-working that it has become simpler to 
abandon the letters and add 1,000 to the numbers of the 
Eastern section and 2,000 to those of the Brighton section — 
From “Railway Gazette” (London). 


More About “The Ghost Train’s Successor” 


Cuicaco. 
To THE Epitor: 

Supplementing the “Odds and Ends” item, “The Ghost Train’s 
Successor”, appearing on page 106 of the Railway Age of July 
18, in which Dr. Frederick S. McKay said, “The locomotive 
hauling this train was a Rogers 4-4-0 type and bore the New 
England number 185, or possibly 183 or. 184”: 

Doctor McKay is quite correct in this statement, but the 
locomotive referred to was a Rogers No. 183, operated by 
Engineman E. E. Potter. His fireman’s name I have forgotten, 
but just prior to his promotion, he took a leave of absence and 
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went to the Yukon in the 1898 gold rush and was never heard 
from afterwards. 

Locomotive 183 was transferred to the run of the old “Ghost 
Train”, as Doctor McKay states, when it was advanced to one 
o’clock out of the Park Square station for Readville. Several 
months later, General Master Mechanic F. B. Smith, under 
direction of Superintendent of Motive Power John Henne, 
of the New Haven, replaced Rogers Locomotive 183 with a 
New Haven locomotive, No. 129, of his own design. This 
was subsequently taken off the run and replaced by Schenectady) 
locomotive No. 902. Previously, however, when the run, 
formerly from Boston to Willimantic, Conn., and return, was 
extended through New Haven, Engineer Potter ran locomotive 
No. 129 and Engineer Langdon ran locomotive No. 128. 

As stated by Doctor McKay, locomotive No. 183 carried two 
headlights and later both locomotives No. 128 and 129 were 
equipped with double headlights as a means of identification 
over the single track of the New York and New England, now 
the Willimantic division of the New Haven. 

H. E. DANIELs, 


Manager Railroad Department, West Disinfecting Company 


Adding Insult to Injury 


Just how quiet things are these days along the railroads 
is indicated by a report from Hobart, Ind., that a ring-necked 
pheasant has located her nest within a few feet of the Penn- 
sylvania main line at that point, and another from Augusta, 
N. J., to the effect that a robin has built a nest and raised a 
family in the air-brake compressor of one of the Lehigh & 
New England’s gasoline locomotives. We have been aware 
that the railroads are not getting as much business as thev 
would like to have, but it is discouraging to know that they 
are so idle that birds are building nests on them. 


An 1891-Model Switch Key 


Litrrie Rock, Ark 
To THE Eptror: 

While reading the Railway Age for July 4, I came across 
an item in your “Odds and Ends” column concerning a switcl 
key, said to have belonged to a bridge carpenter employed on 
the Southwestern division of the St. Louis-San Francisco, 
which was recently turned into their stores department after 
having been in use for a period of 47 years. 

Quite coincidentally we have experienced a case of this kind 
here on the Arkansas division of the Missouri Pacific. I 
developed just a day or two ago when a fellow named J. T. 
Nevels, an old-time brakeman on the Missouri Pacific, cam 
into my office and delivered a switch key, No. A-1244, whic! 
was issued to him on August 24, 1891, almost 40 years ago 
Mr. Nevels also presented the original deduction order which 
he signed at the time he received the switch key, authorizing 
a deduction of one dollar from his wages from the current 
payroll of that date. The deduction order had been carefully 
preserved and was practically as fresh and new as when it was 
issued. The key and order were returned for a refund of th 
dollar paid for the key. 

Mr. Nevels was employed as a brakeman at various times 
for a number of years, and ultimately left the service to tak 
a position with the Little Rock police department. He belonged 
to the old school of boomer trainmen, and intermittently plied 
his trade on many and sundry lines of railroad, always leading 
the nomadic existence of the typical railroader of that period. 

This man also delivered an old coupling knife along with 
the switch key, which, in itself, constitutes something of a 
novelty in this day of automatic couplers and safety appliances 
Coupling knives went into the discard along with the link and 
pin coupling and corkscrews of pre-Volstead days. It was. 
however, one of the essential articles of equipment in th 
hectic years of railroading, and there are still a few of the 
old-timers left whose memories hark back to those earlier times 


W. E. Lamp, 


Superintendent, Missouri P 


News Department Begins o” 
Next Left Hand Pade 
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Reckless Bus Drivers 


No more summonses in N. J. for 
interstate operators who 
violate traffic laws 


Calling attention to a “serious situ- 
ation” which has been brought about “by 
the speeding and reckless operation of 
buses upon the White Horse Pike” be- 
tween Camden, N. J., and Atlantic City, 
Harold G. Hoffman, New Jersey commis- 
sioner of motor vehicles, in a recent bulle- 
tin, suggests that, if magistrates would re- 
fuse leniency to law-violating bus drivers, 
the “improper operation of buses would be 
quickly curbed.” The issuance of the 
bulletin follows an official survey made by 
the Public Utility Commission, which 
shows that “a majority of these buses are 
operating far in excess of the speed limits 
and drastic steps must be taken at once 
to curb this menace.” 

Attached to the bulletin, which is ad- 
dressed to magistrates, chiefs of police 
and inspectors of the department of motor 
vehicles, is an opinion of the Attorney 
General of New Jersey to the effect that 
operators of buses on routes not approved 
by the Public Utility Commission can be 
immediately arrested, whereas a bus driver 
on an approved route can only be served 
with a summons for a violation of the 
Traffic Act. The bulletin points out in 
this latter connection that buses on un- 
approved routes include all those handling 
interstate passengers. 

The bulletin follows in full text : 


A serious situation has been brought about by 
the speeding and reckless operation of buses upon 
the White | own Pike. There have been a num- 
ber of fatalities. An official survey made by the 
Public Utility Commission shows that a majority 
of these buses are operating far in excess of the 
speed limits and drastic steps must be taken at 
once to curb this menace. 

I append herewith an opinion rendered by the 
Attorney General to the effect that operators of 
interstate bus lines running over routes not ap- 
proved by the Public Utility Commission (this 
includes all buses picking up passengers in one 
state and discharging at a terminus in another 
state) may be immediately arrested in the same 
manner as any other offender of the law. 

I keenly feel the responsibility of our own de- 
partment in this matter, and likewise feel that 
local police and judicial agencies should take 
cognizance of the seriousness of fhe situation and 
should show no leniency in dealing with these 
offenders who endanger life and property. Our 
department has but a very limited number of in- 
spectors who are available for this work. They 
will be urged to give especial attention to im- 
proper operation of buses but when the offenders 
are arraigned in the local courts we will expect 
the Magistrates to do their full duty, and see 
that commensurate punishment is meted out. 
Where we have a consistent record of violations, 
I propose to take steps to bring about the revo- 
cation of the bus registrations. 

_ Local police officers can be of great assistance 
in curbing this evil. In some of the municipalities 
along the White Horse Pike the police officers 
are so vigilant that bus operators proceed with a 
great degree of caution within the territorial 





R. F. & P. Plans Richmond- 
Washington Truck Route 


The Richmond, Fredericksburg 
& Potomac plans, on September 
1, to inaugurate a motor truck 
route paralleling its rail line be- 
tween Richmond, Va., and Wash- 
ington, D. C., according to an an- 
nouncement issued on August 15. 
It is planned to inaugurate the new 
service with one daily round trip 
between Richmond and Washing- 
ton; local traffic will also be han- 
died. Two large motor trucks will 
be used at the outset. 











limits over which they have jurisdiction. If this 
policy were followed in every municipality, and if 
the Magistrates would all refuse leniency, im- 
proper operation of buses would be very quickly 
curbed. 

The few regular Inspectors of our department 
who are available for patrol work are known by 
the bus operators and drive state cars. Special 
Inspectors of the Department are requested to 
patrol the White Horse Pike whenever possible 
and to apprehend offending bus operators. Sum- 
mons books will be supplied for this purpose upon 
request. Special Inspectors are generally not 
known to the bus operators and operate upon 
automobile tags that are not easily recognized. 

I would appreciate having from all Inspectors 
and Police Officers a record of every arrest made 
or summons issued to bus operators. Please ad- 
dress these reports to me marked “Personal,” at 
the State House, Trenton. 


Beatty Predicts Early Regulation of 
Canadian Highway Carriers 


Prospects for the early enactment of 
legislation designed to afford equalized 
treatment for competing agencies of 
transportation seem at present to be 
brighter in Canada than in the United 
States. E. W. Beatty, chairman and 
president of the Canadian Pacific, in a 
recent interview at St. John, N. B., ex- 
pressed himself as being “reasonably 
confident that in a few months measures 
will be adopted which will regularize the 
competition existing between the rail- 
ways and motor bus and truck traffic, 
and that such measures may perhaps 
result in the co-ordination of rail and 
motor services in certain districts. 

“Both the Canadian Pacific and Can- 
adian National Railways,” Mr. Beatty 
continued, “are investigating the bus and 
truck situation in order that they may 
be able to meet this form of competition 
in the most effective manner. The first 
step would seem to be that sufficient 
regulation of bus and truck services 
should be insisted upon by the pro- 
vincial authorities and also that fair 
charges should be imposed upon these 
companies for the use of the public right 
of way in the form of provincial high- 
ways.” 
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Dates Announced for 


Practices Investigation 


1.C.C. to hold first fall hearing in 
Ex Parte 104 at Boston 
September 15-19 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has announced a series of hearings to be 
held this fall in connection with its in- 
vestigation of “certain practices” of the 
railways affecting operating revenues and 
expenses, Ex Parte No. 104, to be held 
before Director W. P. Bartel of its Bu- 
reau of Service and Examiner C. M. 
Bardwell. Hearings will be held at Bos- 
ton, September 15 to 19; New York, 
September 22 to 30; Pittsburgh, October 
5 to 17; Buffalo, October 20 to 23; De- 
troit, October 26 to 30; Cincinnati, No- 
vember 2 to 7, and Chicago, November 
10 to 24. The commission has addressed 
questionnaires to the railroads calling for 
information regarding the construction or 
maintenance of industrial side-tracks and 
the purchase of fuel, including informa- 
tion as to fuel companies in which the 
railroads have an interest, and has is- 
sued the following notice regarding Part 
II of the investigation, pertaining to ter- 
minal services: 

“This part of the general inquiry, in 
scope and restriction, is to establish facts 
concerning the following services, charges, 
and practices, viz: 

(1) Present terminal services and practices in 
the receipt and delivery of carload and less- 
than-carload freight, including the switching 
and spotting of cars, loading, unloading, stor- 
age, elevation, reconsignment, and all other 
services and privileges, except transit and 
lighterage, incident to such terminal services, 
which, within the meaning of section 6 oi 
the interstate commerce act, affect the meas- 
ure of the transportation service performed 
at the line-haul rates and the value of such 
services to consignors and consignees; | 
the applicable charges, if any, established for 
such services; : : 
(3) the extent to which the line-haul rates in- 
clude charges for such services; ; 
(4) allowances and absorptions made out of the 
line-haul rates; \ 
the extent to which such services reach be- 
yond respondents’ terminals to particular lo- 
cations on private track sidings, industrial 
plant tracks and on the rails of industrial 
common carriers ; : 
the detention of cars at the terminals as 
incidents of the foregoing services; . 
(7) the extent and particulars in which private 
industrial railroads and industrial common 

carriers are used, at respondents’ expense, 10 

receiving traffic and effecting delivery there- 

of ; 
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“Unless and until notice is otherwise 
given this part of the inquiry will be con- 
fined to Class I railroads. 

“The object of the inquiry being to as- 
certain generally the prevailing practices 
in rendering the described terminal serv- 
ices, and incidents thereof the notice says, 
a sufficient response will be made by de- 
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THE ECCENTRIC BROKE!...but 
the Booster brought them in 


@ THE 
LOCOMOTIVE BOOSTER 


THE FRANKLIN SLEEVE JOINT 


A reliable conduit, free from 

limitations in movement, permit- 

ting short vertical pipes and 
greater rail clearance. 





BOOSTER LOCOMOTIVE No. 83 with 137 cars behind her 
was rolling along when the eccentric rod broke. The crew 
removed the pieces and disconnected one side of the engine. 


Then with the Booster adding its emergency power, No. 83 


brought the whole 137 cars the remaining 30 miles to the 
terminal. 


Besides adding starting power when needed to get a ton- 
nage train under way—The Locomotive Booster smooths 
operation. Its extra power pulls the operating department 
out of many a tight place. 


In keeping with the demands of modern railroad operation, 
specify The Locomotive Booster on every locomotive you 


build. 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 
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scribing and defining typical examples— 
separately in reference to each respondent 
and each class of the described services 
rendered at the larger terminals and in- 
dustrial centers along the railroads of the 
respective respondents; provided, how- 
ever, that where practical an informed of- 
ficer or officers to make general response 
for all carriers may be delegated in cir- 
cumstances where, relating to particular 
services, and the industries served, the 
nature of the services and governing prac- 
tices are identical or generally the same; 
such, for example, as the spotting of cars 
without charge in addition to the line- 
haul rate on ordinary private sidings or 
spurs as distinguished from like services 
on systems of private industrial plant 
tracks or through industrial common car- 
riers. 

“In relation to the described services, 
particularly those rendered by use of cars 
and locomotives in switching at the ter- 
minals, especially where occasioned by 
meeting conveniences of the consignors 
or consignees—such as holding cars for 
disposition orders, spotting or removing 
cars from particular locations at particular 
times, and services incident thereto—it is 
desired that, to the extent practicable, an 
approximation of the time consumed in 
rendering such services be given, ex- 
pressed in engine-hours with reference to 
the units of traffic handled, together with 
engine-hour costs that may have been de- 
veloped by studies from time to time.” 


Enginemen and Firemen to Meet 
in Cincinnati 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
ginemen and Firemen, at the closing 
session of its 1931 convention at Canton, 
Ohio, on August 13, selected Cincinnati 
as the place for its 1932 convention. 


Cincinnati & Lake Erie Cuts Wages 
A 10-per cent cut in the salaries of all 
employees of the Cincinnati & Lake Erie, 
except those of freight and passenger 
crews, became effective August 15 as an 
emergency measure for six months, when 
it is hoped that conditions will be such 
as to warrant a return to the present 
scale. The cut affects 400 employees. 


N. Y. Barge Canal Reports Traffic 
Increase 


The New York State Barge Canal, for 
the 1931 period ending July 25, reported 
an increase in traffic of 15,926 tons, or 
one per cent, as compared with the cor- 
responding period of 1930. During 1930 
this canal reported a record business 
when it handled 3,605,457 tons, as 
against 2,876,160 tons handled in 1929. 


Katy Cuts Salaries 


The Missouri-Kansas-Texas, effective 
August 15, has made a general reduction 
in the salaries of officers and unorganized 
employees because of the general busi- 
ness depression reflected in decreased 
car loadings and diminishing revenues. 
Officers and supervisors earning more 
than $5,000 a year have taken cuts rang- 
ing up to 20 per cent, while those earn- 
ing less than $5,000 have been cut 10 
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per cent. The policy does not affect 
workers whose wages are covered by 
agreements with organizations of which 
tlley are members nor organized clerks 
and others who for several months have 
worked five days a week and received 
pay on a five-day week’ basis. 


Boston-Maine Airways Increase Service 


To accommodate increasing passenger 
traffic, the Boston-Maine Airways, Inc., 
a joint subsidiary of the Boston & Maine 
and Maine Central recently incorporated 
to offer air passenger service, in con- 
nection with Pan American Airways, 
Inc., between Boston, Mass., and Maine 
points, has added one round trip daily 
between Boston and Portland, Me., and 
has included Rockland, Me., in the serv- 
ice in both directions. 


Another Reduction in Number of 
Railway Employees 


The number of employees of Class I 
railways as of the middle of the month of 
June was 1,317,407, a reduction of 20,000 
as compared with the number as of the 
middle of May. As compared with the 
corresponding month of last year this 
was a reduction of 15.78 per cent, and as 
compared with June, 1929, it was a re- 
duction of 24.12 per cent. For May the 
total compensation was $186,713,283, ac- 
cording to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s monthly statement, a reduction 
of $42,915,373, or 18.69 per cent as com- 
pared with the corresponding month of 
last year, while the decrease in the num- 
ber as compared with May, 1930, was 
264,154, or 16.49 per cent. 


Solarium Cars on North Western 


The Chic -,o & North Western has 
placed in se: vice two solarium observa- 
tion lounge, cars, which were recently 
reconstructed by the Pullman Car & 
Manufacturing Corporation. These op- 
erate on the Duluth-Superior Limited, 
north-bound, and the Arrowhead Lim- 
ited, southbound, between Chicago and 
Duluth, Minn., and Superior, Wis. The 
solarium is equipped with a love seat 
and four chairs with swivel bases. The 
lounge section of the car immediately 
ahead of the solarium end is furnished 
with occasional chairs and davenports 
finished in varied shades of red and 
green, in addition to a walnut writing 
desk and a magazine table. The front 
portion of the car has 12 regular Pull- 
man sleeping sections. The lavatories 
are equipped with porcelain basins. 


Co-ordination of Transportation Sub- 
ject of Traffic Club Forum 


The co-ordination of transportation 
services and agencies has been adopted 
as the subject of continued discussion 
throughout the year by the Traffic Club of 
Chicago, the first open forum having been 
held on August 12. At this meeting, 
which was presided over by Lewis Sor- 
rell, professor of transportation at the 
University of Chicago, an effort was made 
to establish the basic principles involved 
in the development of any form of trans- 
portation. Consideration was given the 
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adequacy of the commonly used methods 
for studying potential traffic, the ade 
quacy of the accompanying engineering 
methods of studying the cost of the im- 
provement, and the adequacy of the gen- 
eral formula for determining the wisdom 
of any proposed improvement. The two 
forms of transportation involved at the 
first meeting were waterways and rail- 
ways. 


Halt Charter to Force Grade 
Separation 

The City Council of Chicago, on Au- 
gust 17, adopted a resolution calling upon 
the governor and secretary of state to 
refuse to renew the charter of the South 
Chicago Railroad Company, which ex- 
pires on September 10, as a means of 
forcing the Illinois Central, the parent 
company, to depress the tracks of the 
South Chicago branch. The I.C. has 
offered to elevate its tracks and is will- 
ing to depress them if property owners 
will pay the difference between the cost 

of depression and that of elevation. 


Arbitrators Refuse |. C. Telegraphers’ 
Demands 


The request of Illinois Central tele- 
graphers for adjustments of present rates 
of pay equivalent to an increase of 1-1/3 
hr. pay per day for each position covered 
by an agreement, has been denied by a 
board of arbitration consisting of Judge 
Hugo Hanft of St. Paul, Minn., Dr. 
Davis R. Dewey, professor of economics 
and statistics of the Massachusetts Inst- 
tute of Technology and representatives of 
the employees and the railroad. In refus- 
ing an increase of wages, the neutral 
members of the board were influenced by 
the fact that there is a general depression 
in business which may be prolonged and 
that this is not an opportune time to make 
increases. 


Rates Reduced to Meet Truck 
Competition 


The Norfolk Southern has been auth- 
orized by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to reduce its rate on leaf to- 
bacco from North and South Carolina 
points to Norfolk and Newport News. 
Va., from 36 to 27 cents on September | 
to meet water and truck competition. 
Recently the commission declined to 
authorize a reduction to 25 cents in the 
rate to Norfolk on the ground that it 
would be discriminatory against New- 
port News. Other southern roads have 
asked the commission for authority to 
make reductions to meet truck competi- 
tion in the rates from North and South 
Carolina points to Charleston, S. C., 
and Wilmington, N. C. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on August 13 voted not to suspend tariffs 
filed by the western trunk line and IIlt- 
nois Freight Association lines establish- 
ing greatly reduced rates on refined 
petroleum, gasoline, kerosene and fur 
nace oil distillate for short hauls in IIli- 
nois territory to meet motor truck com- 
petition. The railroads pointed out im 
explaining the proposed reductions that 
much of this traffic was being diverted 
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ane HESE are the rick that make up the new “Heavy Duty” Arch 
of the American Arch Co.— an Arch developed for modern 
motive power to meet the intensified demands being made on 
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to trucks and that if they expected to 
recover it they must act promptly before 
shippers made new contracts or perm- 
anent arrangements for trucking service. 


Plaque for Saving Drowning Girl 


Glen C. Pendergast, traveling freight 
and passenger agent of the Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle, has been awarded a 
bronze tablet for saving the life of a two- 
year old Japanese girl on July 4. The 
child had been walking on the railroad’s 
trestle over the Columbia river at As- 
toria, Ore. and begoming, frightened at 
the approach of the’train, had fallen into 
the water. The train stopped immediately 
and search was instituted under the 
wheels. Mr. Pendergast, who, with his 
family, was riding on the train, saw the 
girl in the water and plunged from the 
trestle into the river at the risk of his 
own life and without thought for his own 
safety. The plaque bears the signature 
of W. F. Turner, president, and describes 
in detail the heroic act. The tablet is 
captioned “An Appreciation.” 


A.S.A. Standards Council 
Appointments 


Worth Rogers, superintendent of tele- 
graph, Missouri Pacific, St. Louis, Mo., 
has been appointed representative of the 
Operating Division of the American Rail- 
way Association on the American Stand- 
ards Association Standards Council. Mr. 
Rogers’s appointment completes the nam- 
ing of the three representatives on the 
Standards Council granted the American 
Railway Association in December, 1930. 

Other changes in personnel include the 
appointment of J. E. Saunders, signal en- 
gineer, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
as alternate representing the Signal Sec- 
tion of. the American Railway Associa- 
tion; L. C. Thomson, manager of stores, 
Canadian National, alternate representing 
the Purchases and Stores Division, and 
H. A. Kidder, Interborough Rapid Tran- 
sit, New York, alternate representing the 
American Electric Railway Association. 


Unions Favor Freight Rate Increase 


That the railroad brotherhoods will sup- 
port the proposa! that the carriers be 
granted a 15-per cent increase in freight 
rates was announced by the heads of the 
labor groups on August 13. The state- 
ment was issued by S. N. Berry, president 
of the Order of Railway Conductors; 
Alvanley Johnston, grand chief engineer 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers; A. F. Whitney, president of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, and 
David B. Robertson, president of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen. The statement in part fol- 
lows: 

“Railway labor has suffered severely 
during the present depression. We have 
endured this in assisting to maintain an 
essential balance between railway outgo 
and income. We are convinced that no 
further immediate economies can be ap- 
plied. 

“We have carefully considered the ap- 
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plication of the railroads for a general 
increase in rates and have concluded that, 
should the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission wisely determine to grant the in- 
crease requested, such action will have a 
beneficial effect upon general business con- 
ditions. We maintain that, through the 
authority to restore revenues requested by 
the railroads, the commission can provide 
a new stimulus to strengthen and sup- 
port the business of the country.” 


Tomatoes Must Be Loaded Crosswise 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
as of August 15, vacated its order of 
March 20, 1931, suspending tariffs which 
provide that the loading of fresh vege- 
tables and melons shipped in lugs from 
points in Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma 
and Texas be crosswise in the car. The 
carriers published schedules on February 
6, 1931, governing the loading of inter- 
state shipments of fresh vegetables and 
melons in lug boxes and, upon the pro- 
test of the Lower Rio Grande Valley 
Shippers Association, the commission sus- 
pended the operation of the schedules 
until October 20. The shippers declared 
that the cross loading of vegetables, par- 
ticularly tomatoes, causes a deterioration 
during transportation because of restrict- 
ed ventilation. The commission found the 
tariffs justified. 

The filing of tariffs by the carriers 
serving the above states follows the adop- 
tion of similar tariffs in Florida, Georgia, 
South Carolina, North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia. Tariffs were also filed in Missis- 
sippi and Tennessee, but were withdrawn 
when shippers protested. The adoption 
of tariffs requiring the cross loading of 
lugs of tomatoes has resulted in a decrease 
in claim payments wherever tried, and if 
adopted universally would no doubt result 
in a large saving. During 1930 approxi- 
mately 40,000 cars of tomatoes were trans- 
ported by the railroads and the claims paid 
averaged $40 per car. 


Great Northern’s New Ticket Office 


Several innovations have been incor- 
porated in the new ticket office recently 
opened by the Great Northern at St. 
Paul, Minn. The office is air-cooled and 
the furnishings are designed to create 
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the atmosphere of its transcontinenta! 
train, the Empire Builder. All business 
is transacted from comfortable chairs 
and at attractive desks, the familiar 
standing counter being omitted from the 
main portion of the office. The custom- 
ary safe and the coupon cabinet have 
also been concealed. 


July Locomotive Shipments 


July shipments of railroad locomotives 
from principal manufacturing plants, 
based on reports received by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, totaled 13 locomo- 
tives, as compared with 19 in June, and 
56 in July, 1930. The following table 
shows shipments and unfilled orders of 
locomotives for July, 1930, and 1931, the 
1930 totals and totals for the first seven 
months of the two years, 


Railroad Locomotive Shipments 
= — = 











“ = tata: eign 
Year Domestic Foreign 
and , - — oF 

Month Elec- Elec- 
1931 Total Steam tric Steam tric 
BE csisuaig b0.0.ep ice 13 11 1 
Total (7 mos.).. 114 93 19 2 
1930 
Pr re re 56 52 3 1 i 
Total (7 mos.).. 479 454 10 12 3 
Total (year)..... 763 706 33 17 
Unfilled Orders, end of May 
Domestic Foreign 
SSS rs 
Elec- Elec- 
Total Steam tric Steam tric 
a , Se ae 86 20 55 
SPO “covnvsleewe ee 243 41 3 + 


Allowances for Off-Track and Inter- 
change Services at St. Louis 
Approved by I.C.C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued a report approving the allow- 
ances for off-track and interchange ser- 
vices at and between St. Louis and East 
St. Louis embodied in a contract  be- 
tween an agent for the railroads serv- 
ing those cities and the Columbia Ter- 
minals Company, following a cost study. 
The commission had previously approved 
the plan to employ a single transfer com- 
pany in the operation of off-track sta- 
tions and the haulage between such sta- 
tions and on-track stations and in inter- 
change. The Alton, the New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis and the Litchfield & 
Madison did not concur in the contract 
and the allowances for direct-delivery ser- 
vice from East St. Louis to St. Louis 
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Here are the facts. 30 locomotives designated as Class “A” were 

¢ in freight service on divisions of 101 and 83 miles; 34 locomotives 
designated as Class ““B” were in service on adjacent divisions of 114 

and 89 miles respectively. 50 locomotives of new design and with 

greater power designated as Class “C’”, replaced these 64 older 


locomotives and handled the same tonnage, on faster schedule and 
with longer engine runs over two divisions combined, namely: 184 
() and 203 miles at a saving of 25 per cent in transportation expense. 
A 25 per cent saving in these days is big enough to justify a 
thorough examination of your equipment. Modernize—the profits 
now lost will pay the cost. 
American Locomotive Company 
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proposed by the Alton were found not 
justified. The allowances proposed in the 
contract for the direct delivery service are 
2 cents per 100 pounds for less-than- 
carloads and 1 cent for carloads. Com- 
missioner Eastman wrote a vigorous dis- 
senting opinion criticizing the methods by 
which the cost study was conducted and 
the contract entered into. He suggested 
that the Railway Express Agency was an 
instrument ready at hand, and might 
easily have been adapted to perform the 
service, 


Upper Berth Rates to Be Reduced 
Experimentally 


The Pullman Company and the rail- 
roads concerned have been authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
make an experimental reduction in the 
rates for upper berths in sleeping cars to 
half the rate for lower berths, effective 
on August 20 for a three-month experi- 
mental period, between Washington and 
New York and Jersey City and between 
Chicago and St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
This is with a view to ascertaining 
whether such a reduction will tend to 
stimulate the use of upper berths. Since 
February, 1911, the upper berth rate has 
been 80 per cent of the lower berth rate 
and before that the rates were the same. 
According to the Pullman Company’s ap- 
plication for authority to make the reduc- 
tion effective on short notice, in order that 
a part of the summer travel period may 
he included, “the reduction of 1911 has not 
produced during the 20 years the differ- 
ential upper berth rates have been in effect 
a material increase in occupancy of upper 
berths. It is desired to ascertain whether 
under the conditions that exist at this time 
a materially lower basis of charge would 
produce sufficient additional demand for 
such accommodations as to create addi- 
tional revenue and permit operating econ- 
omies should an increased occupancy of 
upper berths permit the furnishing of de- 
sired accommodations in a lesser number 
of cars, all of which requires an actual 
experiment.” 


Canadian Pacific Wrests Train Speed 
Honors from Britain 


The Canadian Pacific by the recent 
reduction in the running time of its “Cana- 
dian” between Montreal West and 
Smith’s Falls, Ont., and the similar ac- 
celeration of its “Royal York” in the 
opposite direction between the same two 
points has wrested from the Great West- 
ern of Great Britain the distinction of 
operating the fastest train in the world. 

The average speed of the Canadian 
over the 124-mile run between Montreal 
West and Smith’s Falls is 67.6 miles per 
hour while the Royal York makes the 
run in the opposite direction at an aver- 
age speed of 68.9 miles per hour. The 
record held by the Great Western of 
Great Britain was based on the 77%- 
mile run between Swindon and Pad- 
dington (London) over which one of its 
trains operates in 70 minutes, or at an 
average speed of 66.3 miles per hour. 

The foregoing data on the C.P.R. 
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trains are taken from the latest issue of 
the Official Guide. This shows Train 
No. 19—the Canadian—scheduled to 
leave Windsor station, Montreal, for 
Chicago daily at 3:00 p. m. At Montreal 
West it “stops to take for Belleville and 
beyond.” When this Montreal West 
stop is made, the schedule calls for tie 
Canadian’s departure from there at 3:10 
p.m. and its arrival in Smith’s Falls at 
5:00 p.m.—a distance of 124 miles cov- 
ered in 110 minutes. Train No. 38—the 
Royal York—on its run between Chi- 
cago and Montreal is scheduled to leave 
Smith’s Falls daily at 7:45 p.m. and to 
arrive at 9:33 p.m. in Montreal West 
where it “stops to leave from west of 
Smith’s Falls.” The Royal York’s run- 
ning time for the 124 miles between the 
two points is therefore 108 minutes and 
its average speed 68.9 miles per hour. 

Prior to the spéeding-up of the sched- 
ules the Canadian left Montreal West at 
1:10 p.m. and arrived in Smith’s Falls 
at 3:15 p.m., covering the 124 miles in 
125 minutes. Its schedule between the 
two points has therefore been shortened 
by 15 minutes. The Royal York’ for- 
merly made the 124-mile run between 
Smith’s Falls and Montreal West in 122 
minutes; its present schedule is 14 min- 
utes shorter. 

The speed supremacy of these Cana- 
dian Pacific trains over that of the 
Great Western of Great Britain is con- 
ceded by the Railway Gazette (London) 
in an editorial entitled “The Fastest 
Train in the World,” appearing in the 
issue of July 31. This editorial suggests, 
however, that “the challenge has not 
passed unnoticed on this side of the 
water” and adds that “unless anything 
unforseen takes place in the interim, the 
month of September next may see the 
record safely back in British hands.” 


Purchases and Stores Division 
Announces Contest 


The Purchases and Stores Division, 
A. R. A., has announced a contest similar 
to contests held in previous years for 
papers on railway purchases and stores 
work and problems. The contest is open 
to all employees of railway purchasing 
and stores departments below the rank 
of assistant purchasing agent and as- 
sistant general storekeeper. 

A committee of three, consisting of 
L. B. Wood, assistant purchasing agent 
and general storekeeper, Southern Pa- 


cific, E, A. Clifford, general purchasing. 


agent, Chicago & North Western, and 
H. P. McQuilkin, assistant purchasing 
agent, Baltimore & Ohio, will select 
two best papers, and the authors will be 
invited to the 1932 annual meeting of the 
division. 

The subject may be any which is re- 
lated to the purchasing of material, or 
the storing and distributing of same. 
Four typewritten copies must be sub- 
mitted and should be typed with black 
record ribbon, double spaced on one 
side of paper only, and at the top of the 
first page the subject should be indi- 
cated, and the full name of the writer, 
his title, the railroad and his address. 
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The article submitted must have at 
least 1,000 words and not more than 
3,000, and the same must be in the 
hands of the secretary not later than 
March 1, 1932. 

The papers will be judged on the fol- 
lowing basis: 


Fifty per cent originality of subject, ideas, 
conclusions and solutions of problems involved. 

Twenty-five per cent general interest and im- 
portance of subject selected. (Important t 
select subject that will be of interest to the 
greater number rather than a subject involving 
a local condition.) 

Twenty per cent conciseness and clearness of 
expression. (Will also cover question of gram 
matical construction, etc.) 

Five per cent general appearance and neat- 
ness. (Necessary for convenience of the com- 
mittee.) 


Federal Trade Commission Approves 
Scrap Code 

The Code of Business Practices of 
the Scrap Iron and Steel Industry has 
been revised in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Federal Trade 
Commission which has retained 10 of the 
12 rules in the previous scrap code with 
some modifications of language and has 
withdrawn its approval of two of the 
rules. The leading rule of the scrap 
code, which sets forth “‘top-dressing” of 
cars as an unfair trade practice, has been 
retained and strengthened by the com- 
mission. The rules as approved by the 
Federal Trade Commission are as fol- 
lows: 


Rule 1, Group 1—Top Dressing—The prac- 
tice of delivering inferior products against con- 
tracts to supply scrap iron and steel according to 
certain specifications by so arranging the ship- 
ments in the cars that the inferior products will 
not be readily discovered on surface ins spection, 
without the consent of the purchaser to such 
substitutions and with the effect of deceiving or 
misleading purchasers, is an unfair trade prac- 
tice. 

Rule 2, Group 1—Defamation of Competitors 
—The defamation of competitors by falsely im- 
puting to them dishonorable conduct, inability 
to perform contracts, questionable credit stand- 
ing, or by other false representations, or the 
false disparagement of the grade or quality of 
ther goods, with the tendency and capacity to 
misiead or deceive purchasers or prospective 
purchasers, is an unfair trade practice. 

Rule 3, Group 1—Inducing Breach of Con- 
tract-—Maliciously inducing or attempting to in- 
duce the breach of existing contracts between 
competitors and their customers by any false 
or deceptive means whatsoever, or interfering 
with or obstructing the performance of any 
such contractual duties or services by any such 
means, with the purpose and effect of unduly 
hampering, injuring, or embarrassing competitors 
in their businesses, is an unfair trade practice. 

Rule 4, Group 1—Commercial Bribery—Di- 
rectly or indirectly to give or permit to be 
given or offer to give money or anything of 
value to agents, employees, or representatives 
of customers or prospective customers or to 
agents, employees, or representatives of com- 
petitor’s customers or prospective customers 
without the knowledge of their employers or 
principals, as an inducement to influence their 
employers or principais to purchase or contract 
to purchase industrial products from the maker 
of such gift or offer, or to influence such em- 
ployers or principals to refrain from dealing 
or contracting to deal with competitors, is an 
unfair trade practice. 

Rule A, Group 2—Fulfillment of Contracts— 
Contracts, either written or oral, are business 
obligations which should be per rformed in letter 
and spirit. The repudiation of contracts by 
sellers on a rising market, or by buyers on a 
declining market, is equally reprehensible and 
is condemned by the industry. 

Rule B, Group 2—Overbilling—Withholding 
from or inserting in the invoice statements which 
make the invoice a false record, wholly or in 
part, of the transaction represented on the face 
thereof, is condemned by the industry. 

Rule C, Group 2—Arbitration—The industry 
approves the practice of handling disputes in a 
fair and reasonable manner, coupled with 4 
spirit of moderation and good will, and every 
effort should be made by the disputants them- 
selves to arrive at an agreement. If unable to 
do so, they should agree, if possible, upon ar- 
bitration under some one of the prevailing codes. 
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—Consist of a pair of shallow deck plate girders rigidly braced together and 
supported by the center and circle rail so that they act as a continuous 
structure on three supports; a wheel at each end of the table is driven along 
the circular rail by a suitable motor and gearing, making the table a self 
contained machine. These tables are proportioned for typical engines appro- 
priate for each length and selected to provide large center sections. 


Some of the important advantages of the continuous type of turntable 
are: Much longer locomotives can be turned on a table of given length and 
no time is lost in balancing them; separate tractors and latches are not need- 
ed; the horizontal rigidity of the continuous structure insures correct align- 
ment of the table and approach rails; the pits are shallow and readily drained; 

|e the cost of pit construction and the cost of maintenance of the pit and table 
mess . a a are less than for the cantilever type. 
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Rule D, Group 2—Costs—It is the judgment 
of the industry that each member should install 
a proper and accurate method for determining 
his cost. a 

Rule E, Group 2—Trade Practice Committee 
—A Committee on Trade Practices is hereby 
created to co-operate with the Federal Trade 
Commission and to perform such acts as may 
be proper to put these rules into effect. : 

Rule F, Group 2—Fictitious Bills of Lading— 
The presentation or use of fictitious bills of 
lading or other evidence of billing, for the pur- 
pose of securing advances of money or other 
valuable consideration, is condemned by the 
industry. 


Security Owners Defend Rate Rise as 
Against Wage Cut 


Declaring that up to the present time 
“labor has borne a heavy share of the 
burden” and calling attention to the 
delay and the threat to the morale of 
railroad workers which would attend a 
wage reduction movement, the National 
Association of Owners of Railroad and 
Public Utility Securities has issued a 
statement designed to show that “it is 
clear why the carriers have pinned their 
salvation upon a restoration of revenues 
to meet the present emergency rather 
than a reduction in wages.” 

The statement is in the main a detailed 
discussion of the present condition of 
railroad labor. In opening it calls atten- 
tion to the fact that “In the set-up of 
railroad costs the most flexible item is 
labor and it is upon this item that man- 
agement must bear most heavily when 
the protection of credit demands that ex- 
penses be cut.” 

Statistics quoted show that management 
has been forced to adopt such a course 
for they reveal that 350,000 men have been 
furloughed while approximately 40 per 
cent of the remaining 1,330,000 are on 
part-time. Furthermore, almost half the 
qualified conductors and 50 per cent of 
the qualified engineers have been reduced 
respectively to brakemen and firemen—a 
condition dictated by the inadequacy of 
revenues which has “brought destitution 
to the families of hundreds of thousands 
of men and discouragement to many 
more.” If revenues are not restored, the 
statement continues, more lay-offs must 
come and, under such circumstances, “It 
is a serious question how long the morale 
of workers can be maintained.” 

But even without entering into a dis- 
cussion of the economic feasibility of 
wage reduetions the statement points out 
that such a course would be ineffective in 
the present emergency. The steps re- 
quired in proceeding to adjust railway 
wages under existing Federal law are 
listed to substantiate the observation that 
“negotiations of this character consume 
much time and it is possible for years to 
pass before the question is finally de- 
cided.” Also, “the attitude of the Admin- 
istration has been and continues to be 
opposed to wage cuts and any move on 
the part of the carriers would be weighed 
carefully with no certainty of ultimaté 
saving from this source.” 

In closing, attention is called to the fact 
that “The railroads have indicated that a 
portion of the relief granted to them will 
be passed on to labor in the form of in- 
creased employment, thus maintaining the 
morale of the workers and easing tension 
which has developed in the solidly organ- 
ized ranks of railroad labor.” 
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British Peer Urges Curtailing 
Highway Construction 


The Marquess of Exeter, writing in the 
Times (London) proposing price fixing 
to stimulate agricultural production in 
Great Britain, says: “I am aware that all 
this will cost money, but how much better 
would it be for all if the enormous sums 
spent each year in ‘grandiose’ road schemes 
were employed in the production of food? 
We have the most efficient railway sys- 
tem in the world; let it once more take its 
piace in the transport service of the coun- 
try rather than build up a competing sys- 
tem at the expense of the taxpayer.” 


Bus Lines of British Railways Report 
Traffic Increase 


A decline in railway passenger busi- 
ness on railways of Great Britain was 
accompanied during 1930 by material in- 
creases in the traffic and revenue from 
highway services operated by these 
roads, according to information recently 
received from London by the United 
States Department of Commerce. 

The number of bus passengers during 
the past year totalled 17,725,212, as 
against 11,736,744 in 1929, and the motor 
truck’ traffic more than doubled, increas- 
ing from 205,610 tons to 431,531. The 
vehicle miles covered by the buses to- 
talled 6,828,379, as compared with 5,- 
947,881 in 1929, and the truck mileage 
was 1,778,942 as against 988,886. The 
receipts from the highway passenger 
services of the railways increased from 
£189,894 in 1929 to £288,277 in 1930, 
and those from the highway freight 
services from £60,642 to £113,918. 

The number of buses owned by the 
railways of Great Britain at the end of 
December 1930, totalled 211 against 239 
in 1929, and the motor trucks owned to- 
talled 133 as against 78 at the end of 
1929. 


Sees Need for Authority to Force 
Proper Co-ordination 


Proper co-ordination of transport will 
come only when somebody is created with 
authority to decide how and to what ex- 
tent each agency of transportation is to 
function, according to the view of Her- 
bert Morrison, British minister of trans- 
port. Such a body, Mr. Morrison added, 
should also have authority to require from 
each agency “a standard of efficiency as 
the price of being allowed to function.” 

The Minister expressed this view in 
speaking on the general transport situ- 
ation at a recent luncheon in London. The 
major problem confronting the ministry, 
he said, is the whole question of the future 
of the British railways. The attitude of 
the government toward the report of the 
Weir Committee on Railway Electrifica- 
tion, he revealed, has not been decided. 
(This report, discussing without definite 
recommendation the potentialities and es- 
timated cost of complete electrification of 
British railways, was reviewed in the 
Railway Age of May 30, page 1059.) Mr. 
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Morrison did not, however, think that the 
railways could accomplish the electrifica- 
tion unless they were sure that it would 
bring adequate traffic or that they would 
be protected against undue highway com- 
petition, 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





FREIGHT CARS 


THe Unitep States Navy Depart- 
MENT is inquiring for one flat car of 50 
tons’ capacity for service at the Phila- 
delphia yard. 


Tue LitcHFrieLp & Mapison has ordered 
four steel underframe caboose cars 30 ft. 
long, from the American Car & Foundry 
Company. 


THe New York CENTRAL has ordered 
500 gondola cars of 70 tons’ capacity; 
300 of these will be built in the railroad 
shops at Avis and 200 will be built in the 
shops of the Merchants Despatch Trans- 
portation Company. In the Railway Age 
of August 15 it was reported that this 
company contemplated building from 200 
to 300 gondola cars in its own shops. 


PASSENGER CARS 


THE Boarp oF TRANSPORTATION, CITY 
oF New York, will advertise in a few 
days for prices on 300 to 1,500 steel pas- 
senger cars for subway service. In the 
Railway Age of May 9, it was reported 
that the Board was preparing contracts 
for the purchase of this equipment. 


MOTOR COACHES 


THE CENTRAL OF New Jersey has ac- 
cepted delivery of two Mack model BK, 


40-passenger interstate type motor 
coaches. 
THE READING TRANSPORTATION CoM- 


PANY has accepted delivery of one Mack, 
model BK, 40-passenger interstate type 
motor coach. 


IRON & STEEL 


THe LeHicH VALLEY has ordered 150 
tons of steel for a bridge in New Jersey 
from the McClintic-Marshall Corpora- 
tion. 


THe WasasH has ordered 100 tons of 
structural steel for alterations to its 
Clark Street freight house, Chicago, from 
the Sprague Iron Works. 


THe New Orieans Pustic BEtr is 
inquiring for 58,700 tons of structural 
steel for a bridge across the Mississippi 
river at New Orleans, La. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA has ordered 110 
tons of steel for a bridge at Crafton, Pa., 
and 200 tons for a bridge at Lancaster, 
Pa. from the American Bridge Com- 
pany. An order for 500 tons of steel to 
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renewals — 


In 1926, a mid-west railroad 
was averaging 402.6 miles per staybolt 
renewal. At this time, they began extensive 


use of Republic alloy staybolts. 


In 1929, performance had improved so that 
648.7 miles were being made per renewal. 


For 1930 the mileage was well over 800. 


This record of Republic staybolts is only 
one of numerous instances where mainten- 
ance is being held in check by the use of 


modern materials for replacement purposes. 


Great progress has been made by Republic 
metallurgists in perfecting special alloy 
steels and irons for specific railroad require- 
ments. Use them where parts are now giving 


trouble, and specify *hem for new equipment. 


CENTRAL ALLOY DIVISION 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


CORPORATION 


Massillon, Ohio 
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be used on Pennsylvania station in New 
York has been given to the Fort Pitt 
Bridge Works. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THe TIMKEN Rotter Beartnc Com- 
PANY, Canton, Ohio, has been given an 
order for the bearings on 150 of the new 
electric locomotives to be built by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad for service be- 
tween New York and Washington, D. C. 
The order includes taper roller bearings 
for all of the trucks and the driver 
wheels; 90 of these locomotives are for 
passenger service and 60 for freight 
service. The passenger locomotives are 
designed for a speed of 90 miles an hour. 
The Timken Company, about two years 
ago, built a steam locomotive equipped 
throughout with Timken bearings, in- 
cluding the main journals. This locomo- 
tive has been tested for a year and a 
half on 11 railroads, including many east- 
ern roads and is now under test on west- 
ern railroads. It has already gone over 
75,000 miles and has been handled by 
over 500 different train crews with satis- 
factory results. Timken bearings at 
present are used on over 236 locomotives, 
either on leading trucks, trailer trucks 
or tenders. In addition, they have been 
used on several thousand passenger cars, 
Pullmans and freight cars. 


Supply Trade 





R. E. Walker, representative of the 
American Rolling Mill Company, with 
headquarters at Middletown, Ohio, has 
been placed in charge of the office at 
Tulsa, Okla. 


The Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corporation, New York, has acquired 
the manufacturing and marketing facili- 
ties of Metalweld, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa., builders of portable compressor 
units. For many years Worthington has 
been engaged in the compressor indus- 
try, and last year took over the manu- 
facture and sale of Gilman rock drills 
and accessories. Worthington is now 
in a position to supply the air equipment 
requirements of railroads and industrial 
users. The portable compressors will 
be manufactured at the Harrison, N. J. 
works of the Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Corporation, and the engineer- 
ing, manufacturing and sales personnel 
of the Metalweld organization also will 
be located there. 


OBITUARY 


A. R. Wilson, sales engineer of the 
Hutchins Car Roofing Company, De- 
troit, Mich., died in that city on August 
15. 


Carleton M. Bower, vice-president of 
the Southern Wheel Company, with 
headquarters at New York, died on Au- 
gust 10, in the Presbyterian Hospital, 
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New York, after an illness of several 
months. Mr. Bower was born at Clarks- 
ton, Mich., on July 8, 1880, and received 
his education at the Ferris Institute, Big 
Rapids, Mich. In 1899 he became 
stenographer in the yard office of the 
Grand Trunk at Detroit, and the next 
year stenographer to the vice-president 
of the Pere Marquette. In 1902 he was 
claims clerk in the superintendent’s of- 
fice of the Grand Trunk. In 1903, he be- 
came road clerk in the accounting de- 





Carleton M. Bower 


partment of the New York Central at 
New York. He was appointed statisti- 
cian to the vice-president of the New 
York Central Lines at Chicago in 1907 
and continued in that capacity until 1909 
when he became manager of the Na- 
tional Materials Company, at New York. 
In 1911 he became eastern sales agent 
of the Hewett Rubber Company at New 
York City and remained in that position 
until 1923 when he was elected vice- 
president of lthe National Car Whee 
Company. When this latter company 
was absorbed by the Southern Wheel 
Company in 1925, Mr. Bower was elected 
vice-president and director of the South- 
ern Wheel Company, remaining in that 
position until the time of his death. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


T-Tri-Lock—The Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., has issued a 24-page 
pamphlet containing an exposition of a 
new form of highway bridge floor known 
as T-Tri-Lock, consisting of a grille of 
interlocked tees and bars. In addition to 
an illustrated description, the booklet con- 
tains detailed structural data on the phy- 
sical properties necessary for the rational 
design of floors with this new product. 


DESIGNING Pipe LINES FoR PRESSURE— 
In Bulletin No. 3, Vol. 1, the American 
Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio, 
presents a chart for determining the wall 
thicknesses of pipes for various diameters 
and hydrostatic pressures, based on a 
working stress of 10,000 lb. per sq. in. 
The text matter explains the use of the 
chart and points to the economy possible 
through the wide range of wall thicknesses 
available in Armco spiral welded pipe. 
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Construction 





ATCHISON, ToPEKA & SANTA FeE.—The 
T. A. Allen Construction Company, Los 
Angeles, Cal., has been awarded a con- 
tract for work in connection with this 
read’s general plan of track elevation in 
Oklahoma City, Okla. The contract calls 
for the construction of bridges over the 
tracks of the Chicago, Island & 
Pacific and the St. Louis-San Francisco, 
underpasses carrying cross streets under 
the Santa Fe elevated tracks, and retain- 
ing walls to hold the earth fill. 


Re ck 


CANADIAN NATIONAL.—Bids are now be- 
ing received by this road for the steel 
work on the new station which it is con- 
structing at St. John, N. B. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & \WESTERN.— 
The Public Service Commission of New 
York has designated for elimination the 
Main street crossing of this company’s 
tracks in Cassville, N. Y. 


Erie.—Plans, specifications and an 
estimate of cost for the elimination of 
an Erie grade crossing on the Warsaw- 
Gainesville state highway south of Rock 


Glen station, Gainesville, N. Y., have 
been approved by the Public Service 
Commission of New York 

Fr. WortH & DENVER City.—A. con- 
tract for the grading and bridge con- 
struction on this company’s Childress- 


Pampa line in Texas, about 110 miles, 
has been let to Roberts Brothers, Chi- 
cago, and Hamilton & Gleason, Denver, 
Colo., on a joint bid. 


Great NorRTHERN.—This company con- 
templates the construction of terminal 
facilities to cost about $300,000 at Bend, 
Ore., which is at the northern extremity 
of this line’s project for a connection with 


the Western Pacific in Northern Cali- 
fornia, now under construction. 
LEHIGH VALLEY.—The Public Service 


Commission of New York has designated 
for elimination the Judd Falls road cross- 
ing of this company’s tracks, one-half 
mile east of East Ithaca station, Ithaca, 
N. Y., the crossing to be eliminated by 
carrying the highway under the existing 
grade of the railroad. The commission 
has also approved as not excessive the 
low bid submitted by E. R. Ingraham, 
Inc., Albany, N. Y., for the elimination 
of the Dean crossing, Cayuta, N. Y. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


& Sr. Lovis—A = con- 
tract has been awarded to the Stahr- 
Burgum. Company, Minneapolis, Minn.. 


for the construction of a warehouse, 86 
ft. by 208 ft., at Minneapolis. The esti- 
mated cost of this structure is $75,000. 


MissourI-KANSAS-TEXAS.—Bids were 
opened on August 18 by the City of Tulsa, 
Okla., for the construction of a 400-ft. 
reinforced concrete and steel viaduct over 
Third street and the M-K-T tracks in that 
city. The estimated cost of this work 
is $100,000. 
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Union Iron Works of New York City 
and Erie, Pa., for the manufacture, de- 
livery and erection of a water tube boiler 
and pulverizer in the power house at 
West Albany, N. Y.; to the Arthur Mc- 
Mullen Company, New York, for the 
construction of a bridge over Bronx 
River parkway at Woodlawn, N. Y.; to 
McKim, Mead & White, New York, for 
architectural services in connection with 
City Structure No. 5, New York City, 
and to the Walsh Construction Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y., for the’reconstruction of 
bridge 594, at Bridge street, East Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. A bid received by this rail- 
road from William» M. Ballard, Inc., 
Syracuse, N. Y., for work covering the 
elimination of a grade crossing on the 
Mexico-Union Square state highway, 
Mexico, N. Y., has been approved by the 
New York Public Service Commission. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The Board of Public 
Utility Commissioners of New Jersey has 
ordered this company to construct a pas- 
sageway for pedestrians under the south- 
erly arch of the Hudson Boulevard 
bridge at Journal Square, Jersey City, 
N. J., so that passengers will not have 
to cross the highway to reach the sta- 
tion. The new.. passageway, on which 
work is to be started by November 1, 
will extend from the west side of the 
bridge and connect with the west end of 
the station concourse. 


Pustic Service CoMMIssiION oF NEw 
YorK.—This commission has added to the 
list of grade crossings which it is to con- 
sider for elimination during 1931, some 
24 crossings located on four different 
railroads in the state of New York. Re- 
moval of most of these crossings will 
be considered in connection with pro- 
posed eliminations of nearby crossings 
already on the commission’s list. The 
crossings included in the new list are as 
follows: On the Delaware & Hudson— 
Excelsior and Mansion House crossings 
in Saratoga Springs, Yellow House, 
Ingersoll, Cookingham, Barnes, Taylor, 
Ferry, Wicks, Baseman, County highway, 
Nameless, Lansing, Careys and River 
road crossings in the towns of Wilton, 
Northumberland and Moreau, and Gan- 
sevoort-Butlers road and Fullerton street 
crossings in Northumberland, N. Y.; on 
the Erie—Seamanville, Maple avenue and 
Brooks crossings in Monroe and Howells 
Center and Howells Lower crossings in 
Wallkill, N. Y., and on the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford and the Lehigh 
& Hudson River, jointly—Campbell Hall 


road and Creamery road _ Crossings, 
Hamptonburgh, N. Y. 
RutLtanp.—A contract amounting to 


$28,000 has been awarded to M. J. Bur- 
rington, Jr., Bennington, Vt., for the con- 
truction of an overpass to eliminate a 
grade crossing at South Shaftsbury, Vt., 
while bids have been received for the 
reconstruction of an underpass on state 
highway 5468, 1.5 miles east of Chateau- 
gay, N. Y. The lowest bid submitted for 
this work, amounting to $36,499, was re- 
ceived from Lord & Humphrey, Malone, 
N. Y. 


St. Louts-SaAn FRANCISco.—A contract 
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has been awarded to R. J. Reed, Birming- 
ham, Ala., for the construction of a re- 
inforced concrete and steel subway under 
this -company’s four-track line over 
Southwest avenue at Ivanhoe avenue, St. 
Louis, Mo., at a cost of about $85,000. 


St. Lours-SAn Francisco.—Plans have 
been prepared for the construction of an 
overpass over this company’s tracks at 
Quanah avenue and Twenty-Third street, 
West Tulsa, Okla. This structure, which 
will be of reinforced concrete construc- 
tion, will be 160 ft. long and 40 ft. wide, 
and will have two five-foot side walks. 
The estimated cost of the project is 
$80,000. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—This road, the Mis- 
souri Pacific, the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
and the city of San Antonio, Tex., con- 
template the elimination of 16 grade 
crossings in the business district of that 
city, at a cost of about $700,000. 


Financial 


aanmenten ane 





BALTIMoRE & OHIO.—Asks Authority to 
Operate B. R. & P—This company has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to operate as its own 
the property of the Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh, of which it owns 99.11 per cent 
of the capital stock, under an operating 
agreement, including the properties of the 
Buffalo & Susquehanna. 


CHESAPEAKE & OHI0.—Abandonment.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to abandon the 
branch line extending from Mount 
Sterling, Ky., southeasterly to Rothwell, 
19.5 miles. 


CuHIcaco, BurLincton & QuINCy-CHI- 
caco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—Track- 
age Rights, Construction and Abandon- 
ment.—These companies have filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission a 
joint application for authority for the Bur- 
lington to operate over the Rock Island 
tracks between Beatrice, Neb., and Rock- 
ford, and for both companies to construct 
connecting tracks. The Burlington 1as 
also asked authority to abandon its own 
line between those points. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PaciFic.— 
Trackage Rights—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this 
company to abandon the use of the freight 
and passenger terminal facilities of the 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico in Eunice, 
La., and, instead, to utilize, under track- 
age rights, the terminal facilities of the 
Texas & New Orleans. The change will 
require the construction by the Rock 
Island of a connecting line 0.6 miles 
long at a cost of $12,603. 


LouISIANA, ARKANSAS & TEXAS.— 
Trackage Rights—This company has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to operate under 
trackage rights over the line of the Mis? 
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souri-Kansas-Texas of Texas between 


Greenville, Tex., and Dallas. 


LouisviteE & NASHVILLE.—Bonds.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to procure the 
authentication and delivery of $8,881,000 
of first and refunding mortgage 4% per 
cent, Series C, bonds in partial reimburse- 
ment of capital expenditures and for re- 
tiring or purchasing certain underlying 
bonds. 


Mipp_e ForK.—Acquisition.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized this company to acquire and operate 
a line extending from Midvale, W. Va., 
southerly to a point near Cassity, 13 miles. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — Bonds. — The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Wash- 
ington to issue $5,800,000 of general mort- 
gage, Series D, 4% per cent bonds to be 
delivered to the Pennsylvania in partial 
reimbursement for capital expenditures, 
the latter company to assume obligation as 
lessee for the bonds. 


SEABOARD AiR Line.—Bondholders’ Com- 
mittee—A protective committee has been 
formed by a group of bankers in Balti- 
more who, according to their statement, 
represent more than 20 per cent of the 
underlying bonds of the Seaboard Air 
Line. The committee states that on Janu- 
ary 15, 1931, the federal court in Virginia 
ordered that the bondholders of the road 
receive first consideration. Since that 
time, however, another federal judge au- 
thorized the issuance of $8,000,000 of re- 
ceivers’ certificates. Pursuant of this au- 
thority, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion approved the sale of $4,000,000 of 5 
per cent receivers’ certificates, due on 
May 1, 1932, to Dillon, Read & Co., and 
Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. at 9334. The 
committee seeks the deposit of the follow- 
ing bonds: Seaboard & Roanoke first 
mortgage, Raleigh & Gaston first mort- 
gage, Raleigh & Augusta Air Line first 
mortgage, Carolina Central first consoli- 
dated mortgage, Georgia, Carolina & 
Northern first mortgage, Atlanta-Birming- 
ham first mortgage, South-Bound first 
mortgage, Georgia & Alabama Terminal 
bonds, Georgia & Alabama first mortgage 
consolidated, Florida Central & Peninsular 
first consolidated mortgage, and Florida 
West Shore first mortgage. The deposi- 
tories are the Safe Deposit and Trust 
Company and the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, both of Baltimore. 


SUSQUEHANNA & NEw YorK.—Deben- 
tures—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
issue $724,000 of 10-year 5 per cent de- 
bentures upon surrender of an equal 
amount of first mortgage 5 per cent bonds. 


TENNESSEE CENTRAL.—Bonds.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to issue $400,000 
of 6 per cent, first mortgage, series A, 
bonds in partial reimbursement for capi- 
tal expenditures, to be pledged and re- 
pledged as collateral security for short 
term notes. 


Texas & NEw OrLEANS.—Abandonment, 
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HE White Combination Passenger and 
Express Coach, specially designed for 
railroad use, is a dependable and econom- 
ical transportation unit for replacing lo- 
cal passenger trains and for feeder service. 
The Combination Coach seats 16 pas- 
sengers, with additional emergency seats 
to care for overflow loads. The rear cargo 
compartment for the carrying of mail, 
baggage and express contains 
about 350 cubic feet of space. 
Sizes of passenger and express 
compartments may be varied to 
fit the particular needs of the 
operator. White Combination 
Coaches are furnished in a vari- 
ety of wheelbases. 
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For Replacing local 
passenger trains . . 


White Coach equipment is used exten- 
sively by leading railroads throughout 
the United States. White service facilities 
are available everywhere and at reason- 
able cost. 

Before you purchase additional equip- 


ment it will pay you to investigate 
what White has to offer. The White 
Company, Cleveland. 
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—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to abandon its line from West Port Ar- 
thur, Tex., to Sabine, 12.21 miles. 


Utster & DeLAWARE.—Recetvership.— 
This company, the commercial value of 
which was placed last June by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission at $2,500,000 
to be paid by the New York Central in 
acquiring control of the property, has been 
placed in receivership. The receiver is 
Harry H. Fleming, Kingston, N. Y., gen- 
eral counsel for the railroad. The rail- 
road, it was stated in the receivership pe- 
tition, has the following bonded indebted- 
ness: $2,000,000 of first consolidated mort- 
gage 5 per cert bonds, which became due 
on June 1, 1928, and $1,000,000 of first 
refunding gold mortgage 4 per cent fifty- 
year bonds maturing October 1, 1952. 
Sondholders’ protective committees have 
been functioning for time. The 
chairman of the committee representing 
the 4 per cent fifty-year mortgage bonds, 
said that 75 per cent of the. bonds -had 
been deposited and that the time limit 1or 
deposit had been set for September 10. 
More than 88 per cent of the first con- 
solidated mortgage 5% 
deposited, 

When the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission authorized the New York Central 
to merge the Big Four and Michigan Cen- 
tral, it stipulated that the trunk line should 
care for short lines in the territory. 

After arbitration, the New York Cen- 
tral acreed to pay $2,500,000 for the UI- 
ster & Delaware. Recently it was de- 
cided that $2,000,000 of 5 per cent bonds 
should receive 76 per cent of this price 
and that the balance of 24 per cent should 
go to $1,000,000 of 4 per cent bonds. De- 
posits of these bonds were made on this 
understanding. 


some 


bonds have been 


WASHINGTON TERMINAL.—Final Valu- 
ation—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has issued a final valuation report 
as of 1915, finding the final value for 
rate-making purposes to be $15,050,000. 
This includes $3,000,000 which had been 
deducted in the tentative valuation report 
aS representing a contribution by the 
United States government toward the 
construction of the terminal, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., but which the final report 
finds to have been paid to the Balti- 
more & Ohio and the Philadelphia, Balti- 
more & Washington for the surrender 
of certain rights and for the elimination 
of grade crossings. 


Dividends Declared 


Missouri Pacific.—Preferred, 1% per cent. 
juarterly, payable October 1 to holders of record 
September 14. 

Texas and Pacific.—Common and Preferred, 
1'4 per cent, quarterly, both payable September 
30 to holders of record September 14. 

Union Pacific—Common, 2% per cent, quar- 
terly; Preferred, 2 per cent, both payable Octo- 
ber 1 to holders of record September 1. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of 
Bonds 
Last 


Aug. 18 week 


Last 
: : year 
Average price of 20 repre- 


sentative railway stocks. 60.70 61.58 113.11 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 87.05 88.33 94.91 
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Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


George C. Manning, freight tragic 
inanager of the Erie, has been appointed 
assistant vice-president, with supervision 
over the traffic department in New York 
and eastern territory. He will have head- 
quarters, as before, at New York. Mr. 
Manning was born at Lockport, N. Y., 
on September 3, 1874, and received a 
public school education. He entered 
railroad service in 1899, as clerk in the 
freight office of the Erie at Lockport, 
N. Y., serving in that capacity and in 
various clerical positions in that city and 
in Tonawanda, N. Y., until 1903. In the 





George C. Manning 


latter year he was appointed agent at 
Lockport, and in 1904 traveling: freight 
agent at Buffalo, N. Y. From 1907 to 
1909, he served in the same capacity at 
New York. In 1909, he was appointed 
division freight agent serving on sev- 
eral divisions, consecutively, and in 1916 
was appointed general agent at Youngs- 
town, Ohio. In 1918, he was appointed 
assistant general freight agent, lines 
west, and in the following year general 
freight agent at Chicago. From 1920 to 
1925, he served as general freight and 
passenger agent at Youngstown, and in 
1925, he was named freight trafic man- 
ager, the position he held until his re- 
cent appointment. 


George D. Ogden, assistant vice-presi- 
dent (traffic) of the Pennsylvania, at 
New York, has been appointed traffic 
vice-president for New England, a newly 
created position, with headquarters at 
Boston. Mr. Ogden was born at Homer 
City, Pa., on May 16, 1868. He received 
his education at the Indiana Normal 
School and Washington and Jefferson 
College, Washington, Pa., entering rail- 
way service in June, 1887, as freight and 
ticket agent on the Pennsylvania at 
Homer, Pa. From 1890 to 1901 he 
served successively as night yard clerk 
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at Allegheny City, Pa.; transportation 
clerk in the superintendent’s office, West 
Penn division; freight and ticket agent 
at Butler, Pa.; freight agent and yard 
master at McKeesport, Pa., and freight 
agent at Harrisburg, Pa. In 1901, Mr. 
Ogden was appointed division freight 
agent at Altoona, Pa., and from 1903 to 
1906 he served in a similar capacity on 
the Buffalo & Allegheny Valley division 
at Pittsburgh. He was promoted to as- 
sistant general freight agent at Philadel- 





George D. Ogden 


phia on March 1, 1906, serving in that 
position until May, 1912, when he was 
further advanced to general freight 
agent. Mr. Ogden was appointed freight 
traffic manager, lines east of Pittsburgh, 
in May, 1916, and in March, 1920, he be- 
came traffic manager. In July, 1929, he 
was promoted to assistant vice-president 
in charge of traffic at New York. His 
entire railroad service has been with the 
Pennsylvania. In October, 1917, Mr. 
Ogden organized the Traffic Emergency 
Committee to devise methods for avoid- 
ing congestion of war materials. In De- 
cember of the same year, at the request 
of the General Operating Committee, 
Eastern Railroads, Railroads’ War 
Board, he organized the Export Division 
of that committee, and when the name 
was changed to the Freight Traffic Com- 
mittee, North Atlantic Ports, during fed- 
eral control, he continued as chairman 
until June, 1918. On the latter date, 
upon the creation of the Exports Con- 
trol Committee, Mr. Ogden was chosen 
chairman of that conimittee. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


William B. McKinstry, comptroller of 
the Central of Georgia a subsidiary of 
the Illinois Central, with headquarters at 
Savannah, Ga., has been appointed to the 
same position on the latter road, with 
headquarters at Chicago, to fill a posi- 
tion that has been vacant for several 
years. Mr. McKinstry entered railway 
service with the Michigan Central at 


* Chicago when he was 16 years of age. 


He later served with the Illinois Central 
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42 YEARS IN THE 
TWIN CITIES 


For 12 years Goodyear Tires have been on the wheels 
of passenger coaches operated in Minneapolis and 


St. Paul by the Twin City Motor Bus Co. 





For 7 years, no tires except Goodyears have been used. 


It is a record of service so satisfactory that it has 
grown through the years—tire mileages highly satis- 
factory —road delays seldom known. 


Such performance as this is the reason for Goodyear’s 
outstanding position today in the tire industry —such 
experiences as this explain why more people ride on 
Goodyear Tires than on any other kind. 


Why shouldn’t you use THE leading make of tire? 

















THE GREA 


ar 


EST NAME 


ON YOUR NEW COACHES SPECIFY GOODYEARS 
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at the same point in the agent’s office 
and then in the freight claim office. In 
May, 1903, he went to the Central of 
Georgia as a claim investigator in the 
freight claim department at Savannah, 
and was promoted to traveling auditor 
in 1905. Two years later Mr. McKinstry 
was promoted to freight claim agent, 
and in 1915 he was appointed auditor, 
which position he held until his appoint- 
ment as comptroller in 1917. During the 
World War he served as federal auditor 
of the Central of Georgia and of the 
Ocean Steamship Company, also a sub- 





William B. McKinstry 


sidiary of the Illinois Central, being re- 
‘ appointed comptroller of these com- 
panies after the war. His appointment as 
comptroller of the Illinois Central be- 
comes effective on September 1. Mr. 
McKinstry is also first vice-president of 
the Railway Accounting Officers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


OPERATING 


N. H. Buck, acting trainmaster on‘ the 
Middle division of the Atchison, Tope- 
ka & Santa Fe, has been appointed train- 
master, with headquarters as before at 
Newton, Kan. 


The positions of superintendent of the 
Eastern, Black Hills and Wyoming di- 
visions of the Chicago & North Western, 
which comprise the Lines West of this 
road, have been abolished and in effect 
these divisions have been combined into 
one division, under the jurisdiction of H. 
E. Dickinson, general superintendent, 
Lines West, at Omaha, Neb., and M. E. 
Pangle, assistant general superintendent, 
at Norfolk, Neb. W. F. Carroll, super- 
intendent of the Wyoming division, has 
been appointed assistant superintendent, 
with headquarters as before at Casper, 
Wyo. S. S. Long, superintendent of the 
Black Hills division, with headquarters 
at Chadron, Neb., has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent on both the Madi- 
son and Dakota divisions, with headquar- 
ters at Winona, Minn. The territory 
comprising the Minnesota division has 
recently been divided between the Madi- 
son and Dakota division, that portion of 
this territory east of Waseca, Minn., go- 
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ing to the Madison division and that por- 
tion west of Waseca going to the Da- 
kota division. M. J. Boyle, superinten- 
dent of the Minnesota division, with 
headquarters at Winona, Minn., has 
been transferred to the Northern Iowa 
division, where he succeeds G. E. Bon- 
ner, who has retired. 


TRAFFIC 


F. J. Conrad has been appointed for- 
eign freight agent for the Western Pa- 
cific, at San Francisco, Cal., to succeed 
T. E. Noel, deceased. 


Ivan C. Kuhns, commercial freight 
agent of the Western Maryland at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., has been appointed gen- 
eral agent at Philadelphia, Pa., succeed- 
ing G. J. Davis, deceased. 


William H. Stadelman assistant 
freight traffic manager of the Erie, has 
been appointed eastern freight traffic 
manager at New York. Robert E. 
O’Grady, perishable freight agent, has 
been advanced to manager of perishable 
freight, with office at New York. L. B. 
Burford, assistant freight traffic manager 
at New York, has been appointed freight 
traffic manager at Cleveland. V. M. 
Wellman has been appointed industrial 
agent at New York, in addition to his 
present duties as assistant general land 
and tax agent. T. E. McAndrews, as- 
sistant general freight agent at Chicago, 
has been appointed to a similar position 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., succeeding L. R. 
Knapp, who has been appointed assistant 
freight traffic manager at Cleveland. B. 
F, Conway, general agent at Albany, N 
Y., has been transferred to Buffalo, N. 
Y., to take over the duties of division 
freight agent, and G. W. Madsen perish- 
able freight agent at Boston, Mass., has 
been appointed general agent at Albany. 
C. D. Turner has been appointed general 
agent at Chicago, and D. R. Thompson, 
general agent, at Minneapolis, Minn. 


W. L. Huggins, Jr., director of pub- 
licity of the St. Louis-San Francisco, 
has been appointed also assistant traffic 
manager of the system, with headquar- 
ters as before at St. Louis, Mo. J. G. 
Weaver, division freight agent at Ft. 
Smith, Ark., has been promoted to traf- 
fic manager at Oklahoma City, Okla., 
succeeding H. G. Snyder, who has been 
appointed general agent at Springfield, 
Mo. L. C. Hofman, soliciting freight and 
passenger agent at St. Louis, Mo., has 
been appointed general agent at the same 
point. Frank P. Farrel, commercial 
agent, has been appointed general agent, 
with headquarters as before at East St. 
Louis, Ill., and Clifford S. Underwood, 
traveling freight and passenger agent at 
Wichita, Kan., has been appointed gen- 
eral agent at the same point. This road 
has established two new off-line agen- 
cies, one at Winston-Salem, N. C., and 
the other at Milwaukee, Wis. E. K. 
Yaeger, traveling freight and passenger 
agent at Chicago, has been appointed 
general agent at the same point, and 
F. C. Ragsdale, traveling freight and pas- 
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senger agent at Atlanta, Ga., has been 
appointed general agent at Wéinston- 
Salem. 

Mr. Huggins has been with the Frisco 
since 1925. He was born on June 1/7, 
1902, at Emporia, Kan., and was edu- 
cated at the Ohio Military Institute, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, Washburn College, Tope- 
ka, Kan., and the University of Kansas, 
at Lawrence. After serving for a time 
with the United States Navy during the 
World War, which he entered at the 
age of 16 years, Mr. Huggins became a 
reporter with the Topeka Daily Capitol 





W. L. Huggins, Jr. 


in 1921, and during the next four years 
served in various capacities on this 
paper, the Topeka State Journal, the 
Wichita (Kan.) Beacon and the Kansas 
City Journal Post. In 1925, he took up 
service with the Frisco as director of 
publicity and editor of the Frisco Em- 
ployees’ Magazine, which positions he 
still retains, in addition to that of as- 
sistant traffic manager. His appointment 
to the latter position became effective on 
August 15. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


William M. Stokes, resident engineer 
of the Esquimalt & Nanaimo, has been 
promoted to engineer, with headquarters 
as before at Victoria, B. C., to succeed 
Robert A. Bainbridge, who has retired. 


MECHANICAL 


R. M, Culver, general foreman of the 
Central of Georgia, has been appointed 
master mechanic, succeeding S. A. 
Whitehurst, deceased. His headquarters 
will be located at Savannah, Ga., as be- 
fore. 


C. M. Heartwell, general foreman of 
the Southern, has been appointed master 
mechanic, with headquarters as before 
at Lawrenceville, Va., succeeding S. R. 
Kelly, deceased. Andrew L. Stewart, 
general foreman, Danville, Ky., has been 
appointed shop superintendent, Spencer 
shops, Spencer, N. C. 
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CROPPING 


Rails with worn and broken ends — 
with underhead wear from loose 
splice bars —are shipped to any of 
the strategically located Morrison 
plonts. There they are cropped, 
redrilled, straightened, classified for 
vertical wear, tested with Sperry 
equipment for fissures and returned 
ready for use. Quantity production 
permits extremely low costs and 
rapid service. 


REBUILDING FROGS 


Your old, worn frogs, manganese or 
carbon, are rebuilt through our spe- 
cial welding process for service as 
good as new at one-third the cost. 


SALES OFFICES 
BUFFALO, 37 Morrison Building 
CHICAGO, 59 E. Van Buren St. 
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BANG BANG 


Every day—every minute—every time a wheel turns —destruc- 
tion plays havoc with your track. 


Wheels that bring you revenue also raise your maintenance costs. 


To combat the increasing cost of upkeep, Morrison offers you four 
unusual services—four methods of reducing costs—four plans that 


have been approved and are being used by some of America's 
greatest roads. 


RENEWING 
SWITCH POINTS 


Don't discard worn switch points! 
Morrison (patented) Renewing pro- 
cess returns them to you made like 
new, look like new, and worth as 
much as new in service, at one- 
third their original cost. 


MAINTAINING 
POUNDING CROSSINGS 


HAMMER” Crossings are costly to replace, both 
in material and labor. Why permit 
them to batter and wear when 
Morrison Crossing Maintenance Ser- 
vice “In Track Under Traffic” is at 
yourdisposal? Letustell you aboutit. 
















“EVERY 
WHEEL A 


PLANTS AT 


BUFFALO — CHICAGO — VERONA, PA. 
INDIANAPOLIS — MARYSVILLE, PA. 








“DEVOTED TO ECONOMIES 















"3 IN TRACK MAINTENANCE*’ 
vawaY SUPPLY CORV. 





OBITUARY 


Louis F. Kemper, general agent for 
the Louisville & Nashville at Cincinnati, 
Chio, died at his home near that city on 
August 13. 


J. W. Dohany, general counsel of the 
Michigan Central, with headquarters at 
Detroit, Mich., died of heart disease on 
July 30 at his home in that city. 


C. E. Wood, superintendent of ele- 
vators of the Baltimore & Ohio, died 
suddenly August 13, at his home~in 
Baltimore, Md. .Mr. Wood had been in 
the service of the B. & O. since Septem- 
ber, 1920, prior to which time he was 
connected with the Pennsylvania, 


A. R. Raymer, assistant vice-president 
(operating) of the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., died at his home in Beaver, Pa., on 
August 10, following a long illness, as 





A. R. Raymer 


announced in the Railway Age of August 
15, page 272, at which time a complete 
sketch of Mr. Raymer’s railroad career 
was also published. A correct reproduc- 
tion of Mr. Raymer’s photograph ap- 
pears herewith. 


H. E. Speaks, until recently general 
superintendent of the Ohio Central Lines 
of the New York Central, who died at 
Cadillac, Mich., on August 9, as an- 
nounced in the Ratlway Age for August 
15, was born on June 18, 1869, at Canal 
Winchester, Ohio. He entered railway 
service in 1886, as a messenger on the 
Columbus, Hocking Valley & Toledo 
(now the Hocking Valley division of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio), and was advanced 
successively through the positions of 
telegraph operator, timekeeper in the su- 
perintendent’s office, chief clerk to the 
general superintendent and _ assistant 
trainmaster. In September, 1901, Mr. 
Speaks went with the Toledo & Ohio 
Central (now part of the Ohio Central 
lines of the N. Y. C.), as trainmaster, 
and in October, 1902, he was appointed 
superintendent on the same road. He 
left this road in May, 1908, to take a like 
position on the Hocking Valley, return- 
ing to the T. & O. C. at the end of a 
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year as general superintendent, with 
headquarters at Columbus, Ohio. In 
March, 1920, he was promoted to gen- 
eral manager of the T. & O. C., the 
Kanawha & Michigan, the Zanesville & 
Western, and the Kanawha & Western 
Virginia, which roads now comprise the 
Ohio Central Lines of the N. Y. C. In 
March, 1923, Mr. Speaks was made gen- 
eral superintendent of the Ohio Central 
Lines, which position he held until a 
month ago, when he was made assist- 
ant to the general superintendent of the 
New York Central, with headquarters at 
Columbus. 


James E. Craver, general manager of 
the western lines of the Northern Paci- 
fic, with headquarters at Seattle, Wash., 
died on August 15, of a heart attack. Mr. 
Craver, who had a railroad service rec- 
ord of 51 years, was born on July 31, 
1864, at Lewisberry, Pa. He entered the 
service of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy in 1880, as a night operator at 
West Quincy, Mo., and was later trans- 
ferred to Galesburg, Ill. He went with 
the Northern Pacific on March 17, 1886, 
as an operator at Garrison, Mont., and 
later served in the same capacity at Bill- 
ings, Mont. St. Paul, Minn., and 
Sprague, Wash. On December 1, 1888, 
he was appointed train dispatcher at the 
latter point and later served in this ca- 
pacity and as chief dispatcher at Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Mr. Craver was ap- 
pointed trainmaster at St. Paul in 1907, 
and sometime later was promoted to su- 
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Conrad E. Spens. executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Chicago, Burlington & Quin- 
cy, the Colorado & Southern and the 
Ft. Worth & Denver City, died on Au- 
gust 14 in London, England, at the age 
of 56 vears, while on a trip abroad for 
his health. Mr. Spens, whose headquar- 
ters were at Chicago, had been associ- 
ated with the Burlington for about 37 
years. He was born on August 14, 
1875, at Princeton, Ill., and after a high 
school and business college education 
entered the service of the Burlington on 
February 22, 1892, as a stenographer in 
the local freight office at Chicago. Dur- 
ing the following nine years he was ad- 
vanced successively through. the posi- 
tions of correspondence clerk in the gen- 
eral freight office, chief clerk to the as- 
sistant general freight agent and chief 
clerk to the traffic manager. Mr. Spens 
was promoted to assistant general freight 
agent at Chicago on April 1, 1903, and 
two years later he was further advanced 
to general freight agent of the Burling- 
ton lines west of the Missouri river, with 
headquarters at Omaha, Neb. His next 
promotion came on December 1, 1912, 
when he was named assistant freight 
trafic manager at Chicago, which posi- 
tion he held until October 1, 1917, when 
he was elected vice-president in charge 
of traffic. During federal control of the 
railroads, Mr. Spens served successively 
as director of transportation of the 
United States Food Administration, as 
assistant director of the division of traf- 
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perintendent of the North Dakota divi- 
sion at Fargo, N. D., being transferred 
to the Seattle division at Seattle in 1911 
On April 24, 1920, he was appointed act- 
ing general superintendent at the same 
point, being in October of the same year 
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promoted to general superintendent of 
the Central district at Livingston, Mont. 
On March 8, 1924, he returned to Seattle 
as general superintendent of the Western 
district, which position he held until Au- 
gust 15, 1930, when he was appointed 
general manager at the same point. He 
held this position until his death. 


Executive, Dies in London 


fic of the U. S. Railroad Administration, 
and as United States wheat director of 
the inland traffic department of the divi- 
sion of traffic of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration. After the war he returned to 
the Burlington -as_ vice-president in 





Conrad E. Spens 


charge of traffic, being, on June 1, 1927, 
elected also to the same position on the 
Colorado & Southern. On January |, 
1929, Mr. Spens was elected executive 
vice-president of the Burlington, the C. 
& S. and the Ft. W. & D. C.,, holding 
these positions until his death. 
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